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THE ENGLISH SONNET (1658-1750). 


In Modern Language Notes for June, 1903, 
Prof. Wm. L. Phelps challenged Mr. Gosse’s 
statement that ‘‘ Walsh is the author of the only 
sonnet written in English between Milton’s, in 
1658, and Warton’s, about 1750’ (Ward’s Eng. 
Poets, 111, 7, 1880), and cited five sonnets which 
come within those years, including Gray’s, which 
Mr. Gosse himself has since edited (1884). Mr. 
Gosse modified his statement somewhat in his 
comment on Ayres (see below) in 1885 ; and in 
1899, Mr. Seccombe further corrected Mr. Gosse, 
by writing: ‘‘In point of date the sonnets of 
Thomas Warton were preceded by single sonnets 
by Thomas Edwards... . and by the dilettante 
Benjamin Stillingfleet, as well as by Gray’s’”’ 
(The Age of Johnson, p. 254-5). As other son- 
nets have come to light, perhaps a revised list may 
be of interest. No doubt other sonnets will be 
added to it, but it is not likely even then to do 
more than emphasize that age’s very slight in- 
terest in the sonnet. 


1664/5, Five sonnets by Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, who died in 1648, This is the first 
edition of his poems, which, I think, have 
since been printed only in Mr. Churton 
Collins’s edition (1881). 

1679, Ten sonnets, three of them out of Petrarch, 
and one out of Spanish, by Dr. Samuel 
Woodford, appended to his Paraphrase upon 
the Canticles, Eight of these sonnets are in 
the Italian rime-scheme, only three ending in 
a couplet ; the one out of Spanish rimes 
ababbabacddcee; and one ‘‘on the Picture 
of our Lord’ runs abbacddceffegg. (The 
Dict. Nat. Biog. notes, sub Woodford, that 
Nichol’s Sel. Coll. of Poems, 1v, 845 (1780- 
2), reprints the one ‘‘to Seth, Bishop of 
Sarum’’), 


1687, Thirty-two sonnets by Philip Ayres, in his 
Lyric Poems, made in imitation of the Italians, 
etc. Five are regular Italian, seven Shak- 
sperian, and thirteen rime abbacddceefggf. 
Of the remainder, two (one of them from 
Camoens) consist of seven heroic couplets. 
In From Shakespeare to Pope, p. 180 (1885), 
Mr. Gosse says: ‘‘ Ayres is remarkable as 
almost the only English sonneteer between 
Milton and Gray, but his sonnets, though 
sometimes singularly learned and precise in 
form, are seldom otherwise interesting.’’ 

1702, Two regular Shaksperian sonnets by Sir 
Charles Sedley, discovered by Prof. Phelps, 
who found them first in the edition of 1707. 

1716, Sonnet on ‘‘ Death,’’ by William Walsh, 
in fourth edition of Dryden’s Miscellany 
(1v, 373, of fifth edition, 1727). It rimes 
ababbebcddeffe. Although poems by Walsh 
are in The Grove, 1721, his sonnet is not 
among them. 

1721, ‘‘The Lover’s Charm,’’ a regular Shak- 
sperian sonnet by ‘‘ Mr. 8.’’, in The Grove. 
(This sonnet is also in Nichol’s Sel. Coll., 
vi, 242, 1780). 

1724, ‘‘On Praise,’’ a Shaksperian sonnet, 
‘‘From Sir Wm. D?’avenant,’’ in ‘ The 
Agreeable Variety . . . miscellany collection 
in prose and verse, from the most celebrated 
authors. Collected and published by a lady. 
J. M.’’ Second edition, 8vo. (a third edition 
in 1742). Whether this sonnet is by D’ Ave- 
nant, or only ‘‘from’’ him, I cannot say. 
Prof. Phelps writes that he cannot find it 
either in Madagascar, with other poems, 1638 
(second edition, 1648), or in his Works, 
1673. 

1742, Gray’s sonnet On the Death of Mr. 
Richard West (not published until 1775). 
It rimes ababababededed. 


1746, ‘‘When I behold thee, blameless William- 
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son,’’ by Benjamin Stillingfleet, first printed 
in Todd’s edition of Milton, v. 445, 1801, 
with the statement, ‘‘It is dated in 1746.” 
It rimes abbaabbacdecde. 

1746 and 1747, Two sonnets by Thos. Edwards, 
discovered by Prof. Phelps. 


Although we have here fifty sonnets by eight 
authors (not including Herbert’s and D’ Ave- 
nant’s, which were not written in this period), 
those by Woodford and Ayres are remainders 
from the preceding age, and those by Stillingfleet 
and Edwards belong to the revival ; so that we 
have left five scattered and unrelated sonnets, 
curious examples of interest in a form ignored by 
the leaders of the age. 

In addition to this scanty list, I have noted the 
following reprints of earlier sonnets : 


1669, Donne’s Poems; 1719, Poems on Several 
Occasions, by J. Tonson. 


1673, Milton’s Poems, second edition (the first of 
many of the sonnets) ; 1694, 4 sonnets first 
pub. in Philip’s Life; 1705 and 1707, fourth 
edition of Poems ; 1720, fifth edition ; 1725, 
sixth edition of Poems (12th of Works) ; 
1727 and 1730, seventh edition of Poems ; 
1746-7, Works. 

1709-10, Shakespeare’s sonnets, by Lintott, in a 
two-volume Collection of Poems, under the 
title Sonnets to Sundry Notes of Music, fol- 
lowed without break by The Lover’s Com- 
plaint. The sonnets also formed a part of 
the seventh (supplementary) volume of 
Rowe’s edition of 1710, and Pope’s of 1725. 

1711, Drummond’s sonnets, in Poems, Edinburgh 
(previously published at London, in 1656, 
and 1659). 

1715, Spenser’s sonnets, in Hughes’s edition of 
the Works. 

1717, Wyatt’s and Surrey’s sonnets, in The Poems 
of Edward Howard, Earl of Surrey, xv, 
233 pages. 

Surrey’ s Songes and Sonnettes, by E. Curl, 
in a booklet of 32 pages. 

1718, Samuel Daniel’s sonnets, in his Poetical 
Works, in two volumes. 


1724-5, Sidney’s sonnets, in the ‘‘ 14th edition ’’ 
of his Works. 
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1732, Six sonnets by Patrick Hannay, appended 
to The Unhappy Lovers; or, the History of 
James Welston, With his voyages and travels. 
To which is added several curious pieces, etc. 
The sonnets are introduced by this ‘‘ Note. 
The following sonnets were written by Patrick 
Hannay some hundred years ago, and Dedi- 
cated to the Right Honorable Sir Andrew 
Gray.’’ The Songs and Sonnets of Patrick 
Hannay were first printed in 1622, and re- 
printed (15 copies only) by E. V. Utterson, 
in 1841. This reprint of 1732 seems hith- 
erto to have escaped notice. 

1748, Drayton’s sonnets, in his Works. 


It would be misleading to stop without noting 
such instances of failure to appreciate the sonnet, 
as the following : 

‘*To Laura, in imitation of Petrarch,’’ by Dr. 
Wn. King, Student of Christ Church, Oxford, is 
ababededeefggf. (In Miscellanies, 1, 491, 1705 ?) 


In Steele’s Collection (1714 and 1727) ‘‘To 
Aristus, in imitation of a sonnet of Milton, 
Anon.”’ consists of six stanzas riming ababee, 
each stanza ending in an alexandrine. (Also in 
Nichol’s Sel. Coll., tv, 94). 

In Curious Amasements, ete. (by M. B.), ‘‘to 
which is added some translations from Greek, 
Latin, and Italian Poets,’’ etc., by T. Rymer 
(1714) ‘‘from Petrarch, Sonnet 41. Perch’ i’o 
t’habbia guardato ’’ is translated into fifteen four- 
beat lines, riming abbbaccdddeefff. 

In the Hon. Mrs. Mary Monk’s Marinda: 
Poems and Translations, ete. (1716), are two 
sonnets from Della Casa and one from Marini in 
fourteen lines of blank verse ; two from Petrarch 
consisting of four couplets, plus two triplets ; one 
from Guarini consisting of eight heroic couplets 
and one from Dr. Salvini, in five elegiac stanzas. 

In James Drake’s Humours of New Tunbridge 
Wells, imitated from French, Latin, and Chinese 
poets (1734), a regular sonnet by Pierre Goudelin, 
Poete Toulousain, is translated into four penta- 
meter stanzas riming aabb. 


Epwarp Payson Morton. 
Indiana University. 
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ON THE PRONOMINAL OBJECT 
WITH parler. 


In Italian, Spanish and Provengal one may find 
in early texts the conjunctive (atonic) personal 
pronoun used with parlare, hablar, parlar. Thus: 
E questo 2 ver cost com’ io ti parlo, Dante, Inferno, 
xxv, 51; Fabloli la Gloriosa, dissol en vission, 
Berceo, Milagro, xu, 74; Car depuese que-us 
parlai nivus vice, Ren del mont tan non m abelic, 
Folquet de Romans, Epistle xm, 7-8. Cf. 141. 

In Old French we find parler vers lui, encontre 
lui, od lui, ensemble o(d) lui, a lui, avuec lui ;* 
there is found also /’aparler, closely reproducing 
the Latin alloqui eum. As to parler a lui, ‘speak 
to him,’ or better, ‘talk to him,’ it is known that 
the prepositional dative’ survived in certain uses 
as late as the xvm century,* or even into the xvuI 
century ; it remains to inquire when and under 
what conditions the conjunctive dative (je te parle) 


1Tt is known that the preposition od lost early its final 
d, at first before consonants, and that the need was felt of 
reinforcing it by various means. Ensemble o was often 
used ; later, the adverbial avuec was called in to replace 
the unsonorous 0. But it was especially the preposition @ 
which fell heir to many of the meanings of od, and while o 
is still remembered by Ronsard as an old word, already in 
the x1 century the poets hesitate between combatre o lui 
and combatre a lui, etc. The mss. also show a constant 
hesitation between parler o lui and parler a lui, and it seems 
probable that the reinforcement of @ by the ideas of accom- 
paniment, mutual action, etc., is partly responsible for 
the long persistence in French of parler @ lui. In other 
Romance languages the preposition @ has not been forced 
to perform this double duty. It is at times a delicate 
question to decide between the two prepositions with parler. 
The tendency being to abandon o in favor of a, the best 
manuscripts may lose something of trustworthiness in this 
particular. The difficulty may be illustrated from Aucassin 
et Nicolette, 8, 37, where the Ms. (to good eyes) has o li; 
elsewhere (10, 51) ali. Suchier, in the recent editions, 
suppresses o li in favor of a li. As to thisI shall only 
remark that the presence of a direct object expressed need 
not militate against o li ; cf. quel parole est ¢o que Deus ad od 
tei parled, Les Quatre Livres des Rois, 1, iii, 17 ; also 1, 
xvii, 28. 

? Only cases where the pronoun is devoid of special stress 
are discussed in this article. 

5Cf. Haase, Syntare francaise du XVIIe Sizcle, Paris, 
1898, §11, A. Lack of space prevents citation of numerous 
articles—mostly treatises on the syntax of single authors— 
where mention is made of the construction parler @ toi. 
These, as a rule, merely note the existence and cite exam- 
ples of the older construction. 
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first came into use. As far as I know, a strict 
definition of the employment of the two construc- 
tions has never been attempted ; hitherto, only 
general statements have been possible. Thus, 
Ebeling can only say,* speaking of the Old French 
period : ‘‘der unbezeichnete Dativ (ohne 4) ist 
ungleich viel seltener.’’ Similarly, Meyer-Liibke® 
states that ‘‘au XVII° siécle encore, 4 toi parler 
est plus fréquent que te parler.”’ 

The facts assembled here seem to warrant the 
formulation of the following rule: From the end 
of the x1 to the end of the xv century, parler 
may be, and usually is, construed with the con- 
junctive (atonic) pronoun whenever this verb is 
accompanied by an indirect complement with de 
(including en, dont) ; but the original construc- 
tion (parler 4 toi) is still permissible during the 
whole of this period, even with a de-complement, 
and is especially frequent when parler is used in 
its strictly literal meaning. 

The examples cited in support of this rule may 
be arranged in chronological order under three 
heads: I. Disjunctive pronoun with and notwith- 
standing a complementary de-clause : II. Disjunc- 
tive pronoun except when a complementary de- 
clause is dependant on the verb : III. Conjunctive 
pronoun used apparently without restriction. 


I. E dit qvil me fera enui Se je de rien parol a 
lui. Chrestien de Troyes, Erec, 2969. Cf. 2772. 

Cist est li bers dunt jeo parlai a tei. Les 
Quatre Livres des Rois, 1, ix, 17. 

Pur go ai par mes lettres vostre bunté requise, Que puisse a 
(var. od) vus parler d’el e d’icest mesprise. Guarnier, Vie 
Saint Thomas, ed. Bekker, p. 126. Si doulcement a li 
parolle De (1. Du) duel e du plour qwil demeine. Roman 
de Galerent, ed. Boucherie, 1411-12. Cf. 1. 1633. Si 
parlerent assez a lui de ce fait... Livre de Marc Pol, ed. 
Pauthier, Ch. x, p. 17. Et baillay charge de parler a luy 
de certaine matiere. Monstrelet, Chroniques, v, 379 (cited 
by Waldmann.*) Jamais ne parlay a luy de rien qui soit. 
Nicot, Thrésor, 2d ed., 1606, s. v. parler. 


II. a) D’Alixandre vos parlerai (var. conte- 
vai). Chrestien de Troyes, Cligés, 64. 

Cel chen ai dunt vus me parlez. Thomas’s Tristran, in 
Bartsch’s Chrestomathie,® 108, 37. Nos vos poriens de ce st 
longement parler. Poéme Moral, 368a. Ne me parler de 
tel lasté. La Plantez, in Meyer’s Recueil, p. 35. Or vus 


* Auberee, Halle, 1895. Note to 1. 98, p. 76. 

5 Grammaire des Langues Romanes, 11, § 378. 
6 Bemerkungen zur Syntax Monstrelets, von M. Wald- 
mann, Wiirzburg, 1887. 


j 
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ai jeo parlé del riche. Guillaume le Clerc, Besant Deu, 
1111. 

b) tuit cil venoient parler a li. Joinville, His- 
toire de St. Louis, § 59. Cf. § 218: dont je vows 
ai parlé devant; also §§ 6, 78, 594. 

Et lors m’orras a toi parler. Rustebuef, Vie Ste Marie 
lEgyptienne, ed. Kressner, 789. Cf. Quar chascuns de 
Dieu nos parole. Descorde de I’ Université et des Jacobins, 
11. Et quant auewns vous an parole. Jean de Meun, in 
Bartsch and Horning’s La Langue et la Littérature fran- 
gaises, 387, & Cf. Se vous jamais parlez ali. Ibid. 388, 
19. Son mary Vavait trowé .. . parlant a elle. Les 
Quinze Joyes de Mariage, p. 183. Cf. Il est bien vrai qu'il 
m’ avait parlé de cela. Ibid. De nulles matieres on ne lui 
parloit que de grandes qui lui touchoient. Commynes, Book 
vi, ch. vii. Cf. Ne nul homme ne le veoit ne parloit a luy. 
Book vi, ch. xi. Ung jour ilne se peut tenir de luy en parler. 
Marguerite de Navarre, Heptaméron, ed. P. L. Jacob, p. 
33. Cf. J’ ay serché de vous veoir et parler a vous. P. 381. Ou 
est-il ce meschant gargon ? Que je le voye, que je parle a luy. 
Jean de la Taille, Les Corrivaus, p. lxii. Cf. Les flac- 
cons d’huile dont je luy parlay hier. P. ccii. Le roi parla 
@ eulx longtemps. Montaigne, Essais, 1, 30. Cf. Iwy... 
qui pensoit qu’on luy parlast de son compagnon, respondit . . . 
I, 25. Je demande de parler a toi, Cupio te. Nicot, 
Thrésor, s. v. parler. Cf. Iallay hier vers toi pour te parler 
de ta fille. Ibid. 


Ill. Lors me parla (1. m’aparla?) trop volen- 
tiers. Le Livre des Cent Ballades, 1, 7. 

En vous parlant ainsi, Plusieurs diront que je 

m’ ennuie ici. Marot, A Monseigneur le Dauphin, 
1535. Cf. S’on parle a moi, je réponds de la téte. 
Ibid. 
Ayant . . faict donner un siege & Cinna, il luy parla en 
cette maniere. Montaigne, Essais, I, 23. Cf. Aprez plusieurs 
aultres propos (car il parla a luwy [Cinna] plus de deux heures 
entieres): Or va, lui dict il... Ibid. Puis quelquefois se 
fasche et lwi parle en courroux. Desportes, Elégies, Advan- 
ture Iére, ed. Michiels, 306. Cf. Pendant qu’il parle a 
elle. Ibid., 332. Voici . . . comme il faut parler a euz. 
Malherbe, Oeuvres, 11, 87. Cf. Sans jamais écouter ni pitié 
ni clémence Qui te parle pour eux. Ode au Roi, 1627. 
[CiaRice] : Avant que l’ accepter, je voudrois le connottre. . . 
IsaBELLE. Eh bien! qu'il parle vous. P. Corneille, Le 
Menteur, 0, 2. Cf. Ose encor lui parler. v, 5. 


This list, perhaps already unduly lengthened, 
might be extended to include post - Cornelian 
authors in whose writings the ancient parler d lui 
is accorded a lingering life. It is difficult, but 
not impossible, to find the prepositional form 
occasionally used by Mme de Sévigné" and by 


"Letter of August 13, 1677: Si lon veut P explication de 
cette enigme, qu’ on vienne parler & nous, where perhaps some 
unusual stress is laid upon the pronoun. But this cannot 
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Scarron,® both Parisians by birth. Parler a lui is 
met with here and there in La Rochefoucauld, in 
the Memoirs of the Duchess of Montpensier, in 
Vaugelas and in Pascal. But in the writings of 
the next generation, Thomas Corneille, Boileau, 
Racine, La Bruyére, etc., I have found no ex- 
ample; with them, the construction is finally 
relegated to the background of doubtful usage. 
It is known that Moliére, under the cover of comic 
effect, ventures at times to employ it. In Les 
Femmes savantes (111, 8, 927), L’ Epine, a lackey, 
Says : 

Monsieur, un homme est li qui veut parler 4 vous. . . . 
Similarly, Toinette in Le Malade imaginaire (11, 
2): Je dis que voila un homme qui veut parler a 
vous. In the first instance, it would be easy to 
maintain that metrical considerations had some- 
thing to do with the case, but in the second the 
comic intention of ‘‘ ungrammatical’’ speech was 
no doubt the sole motive. On the other hand, it 
is curious that in LZ’ Avare (111, 8), Moliére chose 
not to make use of this resource, and Brindavoine 
announces, in irreproachable phrase : Monsieur il 
y a la un homme qui veut vous parler. So in Le 
Misanthrope, u, 6, 743. 

Reverting to the beginning of the xvi century, 
Malherbe’s practice seems to indicate that in his 
time the conjunctive use was in process of exten- 
sion to cases where prepositions other than de were 
employed in complementary clauses, thus forming 
a kind of intermediate stage before complete liber- 
ation from the traditional usage was achieved. 
From je te parle d’eux one might pass to je te 
parle pour eux while still holding fast, with un- 
modified verb, to the archaic je parle 4 toi. Such 
a supposition, if well founded, would explain the 


be claimed for the sentence : Nous avons des amis qui pour- 
ront parler lui. Ocuvres, vit, 179. 

8Le Roman Comique, ed. Fournel, I, 278: On edt pu 
croire qu’ il étoit amoureux de ma mére ; mais il ne parloit pres- 
que point @ elle et n’entrait jamais dans notre chambre. As 
Scarron elsewhere uses repeatedly the conjunctive pronoun 
in absolute construction (cf. m1, p. 281, ete.) one is in- 
clined to seek in the passage just quoted some one of the 
special meanings which may be supposed to have kept 
alive the ancient parler a lui. Ebeling notes, loc. cit. , that 
in O. Fr. parler & quelqu’une has at times the meaning 
‘make love to’; so later in Eustache Deschamps: Et 
seusse bien, se je volsisse Trowé qui eust parlé & moy; cf. 
Mistral, Trésor dou Félibrige, s. v. parla: 7a tres an que 
% parlo, il lui fait la cour depuis trois ans. But this meaning 
can hardly be attributed to Scarron’s phrase. 


| 
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two entries in the Commentary on Desportes® 
where Malherbe disapproves with a ‘‘ Nota’’ the 
construction of the pronoun /wi in a sentence 
which we have quoted above as being an early 
example of the present usage (¢. 1573): Puis 
quelquefois se fasche et lui parle en courroux, and 
then, a few lines below, also condemns the use of 
parler a elle. The objection here is to the hiatus 
of vowels in verse, and thus the position of the old 
construction was further undermined. 

A few concluding details as to the final disap- 
pearance of parler a toi. In 1761, Voltaire, 
engaged upon his Commentaire sur Corneille, en- 
countered the line— 


Qu’il entre. A quel dessein vient-il parler 4 moi? 
—Heraclius, 11, 4. 


The veteran critic’s judgment and comment were 
as swift and unmistakable as his outlook upon 
the history of the French language was narrow. 
He wrote: ‘‘ Parler & moi ne se dit point ; il 
faut, me parler. On peut dire en reproche: 
parlez & moi, oubliez-vous que vous parlez & moi?” 

Other grammarians before Voltaire had not 
failed to notice the two competing forms of ex- 
pression. M. Brunot™ cites Andry de Boisre- 
gard, 1694, who tells us that ‘‘one hears some- 
times’’ je veux parler a luy instead of je luy veux 
parler. He adds: ‘‘ Parler & luy a quelquefois 
un sens plus fort que uy parler,’’ and two ex- 
amples are quoted in illustration from Vaugelas’ 


®*KREUTZBERG, Die Grammatik Malherbes nach dem 
Commentaire sur Desportes,”’ Neisse, 1890, p. 21. M. 
Brunot is greatly puzzled to account for Malherbe’s re- 
marks. See La Doctrine de Malherbe d’ apres son Com- 
mentaire sur Desportes, Paris, 1891, p. 386. 

To this, Martry-LavEAux makes the objection : 
‘*L’on ne voit guére pourquoi cette tournure ne serait 
usitée qu’en reproche ; elle parait propre A attirer davan- 
tage l’attention : je veux vous parler, je veux parler & vous, 
est & vous que je veux parler, sont trois phrases qui expri- 
ment la méme idée générale, mais dans lesquelles |’ inten- 
tion d’une interpellation directe est de plus en plus 
marquée.’’? Ocuvres de P. Corneille, 154. 

1 Histoire de la Langue francaise in PETIT DE JULLE- 
VILLE, Histoire de la Langue et Littérature frangaise, v, 
744. M. Brunot is hardly accurate when he states that 
lui parler is, in 1694, a new form of expression “qui 
commence 4 s’introduire.’”? We have seen that, with a 
de-clause, lui parler is at least as old as the year 
1200; without a de-clause, Marot furnished the oldest 
certain example noted. 
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Quinte-Curce.” A little later, in 1706, Régnier 
Desmarais seems to receive the two expressions as 
equally good. He says: ‘II est d’usage de dire 
voulez-vous parler & luy, parlez un peu & moy, 
aussi bien que de dire, voulez-vous luy parler, 
parlez-moi.’?* But the Parisian-born Voltaire 
who was a boy of ten in 1706, evidently belonged 
to a generation which finally did away with parler 
a lui, perhaps even as a colloquialism. 

There remain for mention a few instances from 
the older period which, it must be acknowledged, 
would seriously controvert the rule proposed at 
the beginning of this article, could they be ad- 
mitted as representing the Continental usage. 
None, however, were met with outside of Anglo- 
Norman texts. One of these— Voyage de Charle- 
magne, 134—attracted the attention of Ebeling. 
The manuscript (x11I-xIVv century) has this read- 
ing: Vint al patriarche prist len a parler. In 
the second clause, Koschwitz reads : prist li en a 
parler. Ebeling would emend this to : prist [en 
(i. e., le en) a aparier, rightly objecting to the 
conjunctive pronoun—even with the de-comple- 
ment—at the time usually assigned as the date of 
the poem (c. 1100). But the difficulty cannot 
yet be regarded as removed, for there is good 
reason to doubt whether aparler was thus con- 
strued with a dependant de-complement. The 
case, after all, is not more surprising than the 
following : 

Mystére d’ Adam, 235: Parler te 
voil. Eva. Ore i ait fai. (Cf. 24: A tet par- 
lerai jeo, Evain. Further, 278: Il me parla de 
nostre honor). 

Livres des Macchabées, 1, i, 31: E st lor parla 
paroles paisibles por eaus trair. 

Maniére de Langage, in Toynbee’s Specimens, 
308, 17: Ne me (1. m’en?) parlez plus a cest fois. 

Further investigation will show to what extent 
the Continental usage was thus modified or 
neglected in other Anglo-Norman texts. 


2 luy respondirent qu’il reposoit, and que pour 
lors, il n’y avoit pas moyen de parler @ luy; mais... 
que le lendemain il le uerroit. Le fils de Parménion.. . 
fait semblant de n’avoir pu parler @ luy, pour amuser 
toujours Cebalinus & l’empécher de s’adresser 4 un autre.’’ 
Andry’s work is entitled : Suite des Réflexions critiques sur 
Usage présent de la Langue frangaise, Paris, 1694, p. 5. 

18 Traité de la Grammaire frangoise, 2d ed. (1706), p. 
243, 
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Reverting to the oldest instance noted of the 
conjunctive use—the D’ Alizandre vos parlerai of 
Chrestien—it is of interest to ask, upon what 
analogy, if any, was the pronoun admitted to the 
new position? I am inclined to believe that what 
one may call the logical justification for the inno- 
vation—namely, that the major part of the atten- 
tion, formerly accorded exclusively to the person 
spoken to, is now given to the object spoken of, 
so that the pronoun retreats to the subordinate 
position—is not enough in itself to motive the 
change. We are rather in presence of one of the 
numerous functional changes due to analogy, and 
the analogy in question seems to be that of the 
related verbs mostrer, conter, deviser and especially 
dire, all of which are construed regularly with a 
conjunctive pronoun in the oldest French. Dire, 
for example, among its other Latin meanings, 
kept that of ‘relate, tell.’ ‘To speak of some- 
thing’ and ‘to tell of something’ are obviously 
closely related ideas. Thus Wace (Rou, u, 1) 
says: A Rou sumes venu e de Row vus dirum; 
Villehardouin, §1: Et cil Folques dont je vos di," 
and so commonly in Old French. On the basis 
of these, it was easy to pass to the common formula 
dont je vous parle, at a time when both dire and 
parler came to be used by authors in the figurative 
sense. 

One might be tempted to see another precedent 
in the frequent use with parler of the exclusively 
conjunctive y, as: La charitez... me destreint 
de parler a vos et molt plus sovent j parleroie, si 
non estoient plusor afaire, quj me detienent. Ser- 
mons of St. Bernard (quoted in SucurER und 
Geschichte der Franzisischen 
Titteratur, p. 146). So Rou, u, 2311, and else- 
where very often (Diez, Grammatik,’ pp. 802, 
854). But to invoke this analogy is inadvisable, 
seeing that y has always been used, for example, 
with penser a, venir a, without having exercised 
any appreciable influence on penser a lui, venir 
lui. 


T. ATKINSON JENKINS. 


University of Chicago. 


4 The figurative sense of parler is, however, not unknown 
to this author. Cf. §8: dont li livres ne parole mie. 
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Diwjen AND ITS COGNATES. 


NHG. diirfen from OHG. durfan ‘ Mangel 
haben, entbehren, bediirfen, nétig haben’ is re- 
ferred by Kluge, Et. Wb. s. v., to a root trp- 
‘entbehren, mangeln.’ This meaning is plainly 
seen in the other related words in Germanic. In 
view of this fact, it seems somewhat strange that 
Kluge, in Paul’s Grundriss 440, should connect 
OHG. durfan with Skt. trpnomi ‘sich siittigen, 
befriedigt werden,’ with which are related Gk. 
téprw ‘satisfy,’ Goth. Arafstjan ‘trésten,’ Lith. 
tarpstd, tarpti ‘gedeihen, zunehmen,’ OPruss. 
enterpo ‘es niitzt’ (cf. Uhlenbeck, Ai. Wb. 116, 
Et. Wb. der got. Spr. 149, 152; Berneker, Die 
preuss. Spr. 326). 

If these two groups of words are related they 

show the opposite development of meaning, ‘lack, 
want, be poor’ and ‘be satisfied, thrive, increase.’ 
How Kluge connects these meanings I do not 
know. As they stand, they apparently have 
nothing in common, and the words that are 
necessary to supply the connecting links are not 
furnished by Kluge. The comparison of diirfen 
and trpnomi looks like a shrewd guess. That it 
is a correct guess I shall attempt to prove. 
_ When two words with apparently the same base 
have significations that are so different as these 
words, they are usually declared unrelated. Now 
it is true that two bases might be identical and 
yet be entirely unrelated ; for they might be com- 
posed of unrelated elements or might have sprung 
up independently in different countries and at dif- 
ferent times. But words with diametrically oppo- 
site significations are often easily combined, and 
synonymous words are not infrequently from 
entirely different meanings. 

The reason that difference in meaning is so 
often thought to be a bar to connecting words is 
that the etymologist can see no way of deriving one 
meaning from the other. He assumes that one 
word or the other has preserved the original 
meaning when the fact may be that each has 
wandered far from its starting point. The way 
to connect such words, therefore, is to trace each 
back to the point of divergence. For example, 
suppose we find in three different languages 
apparently identical words with the three distinct 
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meanings ‘attractive’; ‘greedy’; ‘slow.’ It 
would be impossible to derive one meaning from 
another, and some investigators would straightway 
declare that the words were unrelated. But when 
we find the three meanings united in the one Gk. 
word éAxés, it is easy to refer them to the primary 
meaning ‘ drawing, dragging.’ 

A priori, therefore, there is no objection to 
combining diirfen and trpnomi or any other word 
that may have the same base. But to make the 
combination probable, it is necessary to find a 
common meaning as a point of divergence from 
which the various significations could develop. 
In the same way we refer various related forms to 
a common base. 

The common base of these words is terep- (cf. 
Hirt, dg. Abl. 586), and the common meaning 
is ‘press, rub.’ From ‘pressed, rubbed’ came 
‘worn, worn out, exhausted,’ whence ‘ wanting, 
lacking, needy, poor.’ Nearest related to diirfen, 
bediirfen, darben, therefore, is MHG. verderben 
‘zu nichte werden, zu Schaden kommen, um- 
kommen,’ MLG. derven ‘einschrumpfen, ver- 
gehen, verderben.’ Germ. /arf, therefore, is a 
preterit-present meaning primarily ‘I am worn 
out, exhausted,’ hence ‘I lack, need, am needy,’ 
and the pres. of this verb is preserved in MHG. 
verderben. This, with a slight change in devel- 
oping the meaning, is exactly the explanation 
given by Schade, Wb. 100. Paul, Wb. 100, also 
connects ditrfen and verderben. 

MHG. (ver-)derben comes from a pre-Germ. 
*terp6- ‘be worn away, crumble,’ and is closely 
related to Lett. trepét, trapét ‘verwittern,’ trepans, 
trapains ‘morsch,’ Lith. trapds ‘spréde, brécklig,’ 
tirpti ‘zerfliessen, schmelzen.’ The same base 
used transitively gives ‘press, wear out, annoy,’ 
etc., in Pol. trapie ‘quien,’ refl. ‘sich grimen,’ 
OE. /rafian ‘urge, driingen ; rebuke, schelten,’ 
Areft ‘quarrel,’ ON, Arefa ‘wrangle, dispute.’ 

Used in its literal sense the base gives words for 
‘press, trample,’ as in OE. Aryccan ‘press, 
trample.’ So here belong Gk. rparéw ‘tread 
grapes,’ OPruss. trapt ‘treten,’ Lith. trepti 
‘stampfen,’ trempti ‘auf etwas scharf treten,’ 
trapséti ‘so scharf treten, dass die Tritte zu héren 
sind,’ ChSl. trepati ‘palpare.’ 

All these words are easily derivable from the 
base terep- ‘rub, press,’ which is the same as 
terep- ‘turn, twist’ in Lat. trepo, trepidus, Gk. 
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tpérw ‘turn, put to flight, drive,’ évrpérw ‘ turn 
about, shame, reprove,’ Skt. trépaté ‘schimt 
sich, wird verlegen.’ 

This brings us to the base tere- ‘turn, twist ; 
rub, press, etc.’ in OHG. draen ‘ drehen,’ Gk. 
teipw ‘rub, rub away ; wear out, distress, afflict.’ - 
Lat. tero ‘rub, rub to pieces, grind ; rub away, 
wear away,’ etc. 

That terep- ‘ want, lack, need’ is from terep- 
‘press, rub, wear away,’ is probable from the 
following comparisons, which show the same 
development of meaning: Lat. triido ‘thrust, 
push, crowd,’ ChSl. truditi ‘beschweren, qualen,’ 
Goth. us-4riutan ‘beschwerlich fallen,’ OHG. 
bidriozan ‘bedriicken, verdriessen,’ OE. Aréotan 
‘wear out, weary,’ ON. Areyta ‘wear and tear, 
exhaustion,’ Aridta ‘ fail, come to an end ; want, 
lack ; become a pauper,’ Arot ‘lack, want, desti- 
tution,’ Arotna ‘run short, dwindle away, come 
to an end.’—ON. Ariiga ‘driicken,’ Gk. rpixo 
‘rub away, wear out, consume ; afflict,’ tpvxwors 
‘exhaustion, distress.’—OE. ge-Arec ‘pressure, 
force, violence,’ Aree ‘grievous,’ i. e., ‘ oppres- 
sive,’ Arece ‘ violence; weariness,’ ON. Arekatr 
‘worn, exhausted.’ 

We will now begin with Lat. tero, arranging ~ 
the words in the order of their developed mean- 
ings. Lat. tero ‘rub, rub to pieces; rub away, 
wear away; tread, tread out,’ Gk. rparéw 
‘tread grapes,’ OPruss. trapt ‘treten,’ Pol. 
trapie ‘quilen,’ OE. Arafian ‘urge; rebuke,’ 
Lith. trepti ‘stampfen,’ trapds ‘ spréde, brécklig,’ 
tirpti ‘zerfliessen, schmelzen,’ Lett. trepans 
‘morsch,’ trepét ‘verwittern,’ MHG. verderben 
‘zu nichte werden, zu Schaden kommen, um- 
kommen,’ OHG. durfan ‘Mangel haben, bedur- 
fen, nétig haben,’ Goth. Aarbs ‘bediirftig, nétig,’ 
OE. Aearfa ‘destitute ; pauper.’ This is exactly 
like Lat. triido ‘press, thrust,’ ChSl. truditi 
‘quilen,’ OE. Aréotan ‘wear out, weary,’ ON. 
Areyta ‘exhaustion,’ Aridta ‘fail, come to an end ; 
want, lack ; become a pauper.’ 7 

Starting again from ‘press’ we have ‘com- 
pressed, compact, firm, solid, stiff’ in one line of 
development, and ‘compressed, compact, robust, 
thriving’ etc., in another, together with various 
other divergent meanings. Before showing this 
change of meaning in our base terep-, we will 
examine the same change in other words. 


ON. Arysta ‘press, squeeze, thrust’ : Arystiligr 
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‘compact, stout, robust.’—Lat. triido ‘press, 
push, crowd,’ OE. /réatian ‘urge on, press ; 
afflict,’ etc., Aréat ‘crowd, troop; violence, ill- 
treatment ; threat,’ primarily in all senses ‘crowd- 
ing, pressing.’ From this secondary meaning 
‘crowd, throng’ arose the idea of bigness, large 
size, whence OE. /riitian ‘swell with pride or 
anger’; threaten,’ d-/riiten, ON. Arttenn ‘swol- 
len,’ Ariéitna ‘swell, rise.’ Notice also that Lat. 
trido is used in the sense of ‘ push forth, put forth’ 
in reference to growth.—Lith. trypid ‘stampfe, 
trete,’ ON. Arifa ‘ergreifen, erfassen,’ primarily 
‘press,’ Arifask ‘gedeihen, zunehmen,’ i. e., ‘be- 
come compact, strong,’ Arif, rift ‘gedeihen,’ 
Arifligr ‘gesund, bliihend, aussehend ; tiichtig, 
tapfer.’—Skt. tandkti ‘zieht zusammen, macht 
gerinnen,’ Av. taymé ‘fest, stark,’ Lith. ténkus 
‘dicht,’? Goth. Aeihan ‘gedeihen.”—ON. dapr 
‘bedriingt, schwer, diister,” MHG. tapfer ‘ge- 
drungen, kompakt, voll.’ 

Similarly from terep- ‘ press, crowd’ come Lith. 
tarpa ‘Gedeihen, Wachstum,’ tarpti ‘gedeihen, 
zunehmen,’ Skt. tfpyati, trpnoti ‘siittigt sich, 
wird befriedigt,’ tarpanas ‘sittigend, starkend, 
labend,’ Gk. réprw ‘siittige, erfreue,’ Goth. 
Arafstjan ‘ trésten, ermutigen.’ 

From terep- ‘ press’ come the meanings ‘com- 
pressed, compact, solid, stiff,’ etc., in the foilow 
ing: MHG. derp ‘fest, hart, tiichtig; unge- 
siuert,’ biderbe ‘tiichtig, bieder,’ ON. Aiarfr 
‘niedrig, gemein ; ungesiuert,’ pirfinger ‘niedrige 
Person,’ OE. /eorf ‘unleavened,’ Lith. tréptas 
‘starkknochig, robust, untersetzt.’ 

Kluge, Et. Wo., regards ‘ ungesiiuert’ as the 
older meaning and ‘stiff, solid, low, mean’ as 
derived from it. That is simply impossible. 
‘Unleavened’ could be expressed positively or 
negatively. It is negative in Eng. unleavened 
and in NHG. ungeséuert, which are both trans- 
parent terms. A positive term to express the 
same idea would be ‘hard,’ ‘solid,’ ‘heavy,’ 
‘flat,’ or the like. Such a meaning we have in 
Germ. /erba- from pre-Germ. terpé- ‘compressed, 
compact, stiff.’ 


1 OF ries. derf ‘heftig,’ which Kluge connects with derb, 
is another word. Compare OS. derbi ‘kriiftig, feindlich, 
bése,’ OE. dearf ‘ bold,’ gedeorf ‘labor, effort ; hardship,’ 
deorfan ‘labor ; perish,’ ON. diarfr ‘dreist, keck, kiihn,’ 
dirfa ‘wagen,’ Sw. djdrf ‘kiihn,’ Lith. darbas ‘ Arbeit,’ 
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With Germ. Zerba- ‘ compact, stiff’ compare 
ChSl. w-tripéti ‘erstarren,’ Lith. ti*pti ‘erstarren, 
fiihllos werden,’ Lat. torpeo, torpor. 

These words are more closely connected in 
meaning with Lith. tarpti ‘ gedeihen’ than is Goth. 
Aaurban ‘bediirfen.’? Giving the main lines of 
development, we may show their relation to each 
other as follows : 

Base terep- ‘rub, press’ in Gk. rparéw ‘ tread 
grapes,’ OPruss. trapt ‘treten,’ Lith. trepti 
‘stampfen,’ figuratively in Pol. trapié ‘ quien,’ 
OE. /rafian ‘dringen ; schelten.? From this 
two main lines of divergence: (1) ‘ wear away, 
aufreiben, sich aufreiben’ in Lith. trapis ‘spréde, 
brécklig,’ tirpti ‘schmelzen,’ Lett. trepans 
‘morsch,’ trepét ‘verwittern, MLG. derven 
‘einschrumpfen, vergehen, verderben,’ MHG. 
verderben, whence ‘lack, want, need’ in Goth. 
Aaurban ‘bediirfen,? OHG. durfan ‘ Mangel 
haben, bediirfen, nétig haben’; and (2) ‘com- 
pressed, compact’ dividing into (a) ‘ robust, 
strong, thriving’ in Lith. tarpa ‘ Gedeihen, 
Wachstum,’ tafpti ‘gedeihen, zunehmen,’ etc., 
and (6) ‘stiff, hard’ in MHG. derp ‘ fest, hart, 
tiichtig ; ungesiuert,’ Lith. tirpti ‘erstarren, 
fiihllos werden,’ Lat. torpeo. This may be dia- 
gramed as follows : 


rub, press 


wear away compact 


lack, stiff, hard 
Semasiologically, therefore, it is not necessary 
to assume more than one original base terep- ; 
and phonetically there is no difficulty. And yet 
there may have been several bases terep- which 
arose independently from the original base tere- 
‘rub, press.’ For even in Lat. tero can be seen 
the double development that is necessary to con- 
nect Goth. Aaurban : Skt. trpyati : Lat. torpeo. 


Francis A. Woop. 
University of Chicago. 


It is quite possible, however, that NHG. derb combines a 
LG. and a HG. derb, Germ. derba- ‘bold, strong’ and 
Jerba- ‘stiff, solid.’ 
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Eprror’s Nore.—I am particularly interested 
in Prof. Wood’s etymology of Goth. Aarf, because 
I have for many years stated in my lectures on 
Gothic grammar that /arf is closely connected 
with Sanskr. trp, Greek réprw, and Lat. torpeo. 
As regards the phonetic side, this etymology, or 
rather these etymologies, are obvious enough and 
have been suggested, if generally with some hesi- 
tation, long ago. See, e. g,, Graff, Althochd. 
Sprachschatz, vol. v, p. 205; Bopp, Glossarium 
comp. linguae Sanscritae s. v. trp; Schweizer in 
Hoefer’s Zeitschr. m1, 108 and 407 (quoted by 
Pauli, Uber die deutschen Verba priteritoprasentia, 
Stettin, 1863, p. 4). The apparent difference in 
meaning, however, between the various verbs has 
generally caused comparative philologists to reject 
these etymologies altogether and to connect Goth. 
Aarf rather with Old Slav. tréba ‘negotium,’ 
trebii ‘necessary,’ trebovati ‘to need’ (Fick, 
Vergl. Worterb., 3d ed., vol. 11, p. 1382; Feist, 
Grundriss der got. Etymologie s. v. harf ; Uhlen- 
beck, Etymolog. Worterb. der got. Sprache s. v. 
faurban). I agree with Prof. Wood in giving 
the preference to the former etymology. Since, 
however, my own attempt to connect the various 
meanings differs in essential points from Prof. 
Wood’s suggestions (perhaps simply for the reason 
that I have confined myself to a narrower group 
of words which appear to me more closely re- 
lated) : let the following arrangement of the 
verbs in question lead its own cause, and either 
be adopted, or abandoned in favor of Prof. 
Wood’s opinion. 

1) Original meaning of the Indo-Eur. verb 
térpd : ‘to satisfy one’s appetite, to become sa- 
tiated.’ This meaning is preserved in the Vedic 
usage of the verb t.p. It is to be noticed that in 
the Rigveda the causative of our verb (stem tar- 
paya-) shows also the more general meaning ‘ to 
satisfy’ and ‘to become satisfied.’ 

2) The latter meaning has naturally developed 
in Greek réprw into that of ‘to enjoy.’ Passages 
in Homer like 


or 


édwdys (y 70) 


show plainly the connection with the earlier 
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meaning. In fact, our Homeric dictionaries give 
‘ sattigen’ as one of the meanings of répzw. 

3) A further step carries us to the Gothic pre- 
terit-present inf. Aaurban. It becomes 
clear from a comparison of the Germanic preterit- 
presents (or more exactly : perfect-presents) with 
their cognates in Sanskrit and in Greek that the 
original function of the Indo-Eur. perfect was the 
one familiar to Greek, viz., to designate an action 
in the past which in its consequences affects the 
present. The most obvious instance is that of the 
Indo-Eur. perfect-present *voida ‘I know’ = 
Sansk. véda, Gr. oida, Goth. wait, which belongs 
to the verbal base *veide- ‘to see’ and therefore 
must have originally meant: ‘I have seen and 
consequently know.’ Applying this to the verb 
*térpo, I should say that the Gothic perfect- 
present Aarf has developed from the meaning : ‘I 
have enjoyed and am still longing for’ (or per- 
haps: ‘I have been satiated by and still feel 
appetite after’). This easily leads to the mean- 
ings actually met with in Gothic: ‘to need, want, 
lack.’ 

4) In a different direction has the meaning of 
our word developed in Lat. torpére. The con- 
nection with the Vedic word seems to me to lie in 
the fact that the satisfaction of the appetite, espe- 
cially when carried to excess, is likely to produce 
a mental and physical condition for which the 
word torpor (the opposite, according to St. Augus- 
tin, De civ. dei 19, 1, of mobilitas) seems not an 
inadequate expression. If we are correct in 
making our path to Lat. torpére in this way, it 
would follow that the passages in which torpeo 
and torpor are used of mental or physical inac- 
tivity, dullness, listlessness, mark an earlier stage 
in the development of these words than those in 
which they designate mere physical stiffness, 
caused, e. g., by frost or cold. If we compare 
the group of torpére and torpor with that of 
rigére, rigidus, ete., we cannot but feel that the 
meaning of ‘rigidity’ belongs properly to the 
latter group, while in the case of torpére the 
mental is no less important than the physical side. 


H. C. 
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VOICELESS w. 


The almost universal use of wh, hw, or its 
equivalent, to indicate the initial sound in when 
and the like, shows a curious misconception of 
this sound and of the value of the symbols used 
to indicate it. This is very clearly shown in the 
‘* Report of a joint committee on a phonetic eng- 
lish alphabet.’? Here in § 19 we read, ‘‘The 
combination wh in what, white, when, etc., is to 
be written [hw] in accordance with the earlier 
and more correct practice.’’ 

Now, this may be more correct, but it is not 
correct in the simple sense of the word, as an 
analysis of the sound will show.’ Of course, I 
must speak of my own pronunciation, and of 
those that I have examined, but I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that these represent the typical 
New England pronunciation, and that of even a 
much more widely spread territory. 

In all cases the voiceless air does not reach the 
lips until they have assumed their rounded w 
articulation. And even admitting the possibility 
of a slight escape of voiceless and inarticulate air, 
it would be nothing more than one of the ‘‘on 
glides’’ so commonly recognized, The lips then 
retain their rounded w articulation while the 
voiceless air passes through it, until the articu- 
lation changes into that of the vowel, when the 
larynx begins its vibrations and voiced air then 
appears. Again, of course, there is the oppor- 
tunity for the ‘‘off glide,’’ with a slight voiced 
quality at the end of the sound, and when the 
lips are already in motion to the vowel articulation. 
This is common to all sounds, but is never taken 
as warranting the use of ‘‘ combination.’’ Indeed, 
the voiceless quality of the true w—the voiced 
variety—is much more striking. In my pronun- 
ciation of way, fully a third of the w is voiceless. 

The question of stress should receive attention. 
As a matter of fact, in my own pronunciation the 
sound is strongest at the very end—that is to say, 
the voiceless air is expelled with more force then, 
and it is interesting to note that the lips continue 
closing, the greatest amount of rounding not being 
reached until the end of the sound. But there is 


1T may say that all the statements in this article are 
based on experimentation, and are consequently exact. 
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nothing in stress to destroy the simpleness of a 
sound. An f or an s may be stronger at the 
beginning, at the middle, or at the end, but they 
are none the less the same simple for s. The 
same must then be true of voicelsss w, and so we 
find nothing in the glides or the stress to militate 
against a simple sound. 

We have, then, a voiceless w to deal with, and 
it becomes a question of providing this sound with 
aname and asymbol. Indeed, it is precisely the 
symbol which has caused most of the misappre- 
hension. The letter A has been almost always 
used in this sound, and consequently a majority 
of listeners have insisted upon hearing an h. With 
the trained phonetician it is often a mere question 
of definition or nomenclature. 

In English we use an h (not in combination) 
to indicate that voiceless air is passed through the 
articulation of the sound which follows, always a 
vowel, and consequently voiced. Thus his merely 
voiceless air, depending for its articulation upon 
the vowel which follows it—a mere phonetic 
chameleon. This is no longer true in the class of 
voiceless fricatives—f, 4, s, f. In this case the 
fricative has an articulation of its own, differing 
completely from that of the following sound. 
There is no doubt to which of the classes the 
voiceless w belongs. So if we are to be logical, 
it must be distinguished from w (the voiced 
variety) by a symbol of its own ; just as f is dis- 
tinguished from v, or s from z. The continued 
use of hw would imply that the voiceless air was 
passed through the articulation of the following 
sound—the voiced bilabial fricative. This is, of 
course, not so, for there is no such sound following 
the voiceless quality, and it is therefore misleading 
to use the w. But it is perfectly true that without 
the w the h would be improper and deceptive, for 
the sound has an articulation of its own. There- 
fore, the symbols wh or hw must be abandoned if 
we care for consistency. There remains also the 
prime rule of all phonetic symbols—a single 
symbol for a simple sound—which has been 
adhered to in principle in the ‘‘ Report’’ (cf. p. 
14). And as the digraphs th, sh, etc., have 
been ‘‘ replaced by simple letters,’’? so must the 
digraph hw or wh be simplified. 

Two symbols have been prominently used to 
indicate this sound—the reversed m [uw] and the 
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reversed w [a]. Professor Grandgent has used 
the former,’? combining it at times with h, which 
must in this case express the on-glide. Professor 
Vietor uses the latter,* and also w.* Miss Soames 
follows Professor Sweet® in the use of wh—al- 
though the latter uses a single letter in his 
‘¢ Organic notation.”’ 

This discussion may be resumed as follows: 
The sound in question is a voiceless w, sometimes 
with a voiced off-glide, more rarely with a voice- 
less on-glide. It is in no sense a combination of 
sounds, and should be distinguished by a single 
symbol. 


FREEMAN M. JossEtyn, JR. 


Boston University. 


AN AQUATIC IN The Rime of the Ancient 


Mariner. 


In lines 181-134 of The Ancient Mariner, Cole- 
ridge vaguely reveals, through a fitting atmos- 
phere of unreality, the malign agent that has 
begun to wreak vengeance on the slayer of the 
Albatross : 


And some in dreams assured were 
Of the Spirit that plagued us so ; 
Nine fathom deep he had follow’d us 
From the Land of Mist and Snow. 


So the lines ran in the first edition of Lyrical 
Ballads : they suffered no material change in later 
versions. 

However, when he subsequently added the 
curious marginal gloss that accompanies The 
Ancient Mariner in Sibylline Leaves, the poet 
gave this stanza a peculiar emphasis, reinforcing 
it by next to the longest and perhaps the most 
grandiloquent passage in the entire commentary. 
He explains : 


‘* A Spirit had followed them ; one of the in- 
visible inhabitants of this planet, neither departed 
souls nor angels ; concerning whom the learned 
Jew, Josephus, and the Platonic Constantinopo- 


* German and English Sounds, Ginn, 1892, pp. 6, 10. 
® Kleine Phonetik, Leipzig, 1897, p. 61. 

* Elemente der Phonetik, Leipzig, 1894, p. 222. 

® Primer of Phonetics, Oxford, 1890, pp. 80, 82. 
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litan, Michael Psellus, may be consulted. They 
are very numerous, and there is no climate or 
element without one or more.’’ 


Does not this gloss itself call for commentary ? 
Strangely enough, in the sporadic efforts that 
have been made during the past sixty years to 


trace Coleridge’s ‘‘ indebtedness’”’ in The Ancient 


Mariner to various ‘‘sources,’’ one or two of 
which, for all his discursive reading, he may 
never have seen, his specific recommendation to 
consult Josephus and Psellus has passed unheeded. 
Possibly a latent touch of humor has made his 
advice seem irrelevant. His reference to ‘‘the 
learned Jew,’’ it is only fair to say, does not seem 
to be a clue of remarkable value. If he really 
means Flavius Josephus, he is apparently either 
napping or purposely misleading. So far as I can 
discover, there is nothing in the well-known his- 
torian that serves in any way to explain the 
demonology of The Rime; although Josephus’ 
account of Eleazer exorcising evil spirits before 
Vespasian and his army would in other connec- 
tions have attracted Coleridge, had he read it.' 
Very likely the author of a recent fascinating 
article on Demonology in The Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia? could decide whether the poet did not 
rather have in mind some forgotten erudite of the 
Middle Ages.* 

His allusion to ‘‘the Platonic Constantinopo- 
litan,’? on the other hand, is easily identified. 
Coleridge refers to Michael Psellus, surnamed 
‘‘The Younger’’ (1018-1079), a late Neopla- 
tonist, who, though in all probability not a native 
of Constantinople, became a teacher there, and 
ranks in Byzantine literature as ‘‘the great lit- 
erary light and philosopher of the eleventh cen- 
tury.”’* Among his numerous writings is a 
polemical dialogue directed against the obscure 
sect of the Euchites, and entitled Iepi évepyetas 
daipdvwv,—evidently one of the treatises of which 


1 Antig. Jud. vit, 2, 5; cf. B. J. vu, 6, 3. 

*Vol. Iv, pp. 514 ff. 

8 Later :—Could he by any possibility have meant ‘‘ the 
learned Jew,”’ Philo? Cf. Coleridge’s Works, ed. Shedd, 
vol. v, pp. 449 ff., and the article on Angelology in The 
Jewish Encyclopedia. 

*Krumbacher, Gesch. d. Byzantinischen Lit., in Iwan 
Miiller’s Handbuch d. Klass. Altertumswissenschaft (1897 ), 
Ix, i, ss. 79, 80, 433 ff. 
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Coleridge was thinking when he put together his 
marginal gloss. Illustrative of some unusual ten- 
dencies in Coleridge’s reading, this dialogue might 
well be quoted extensively for the light it throws 
upon his studies in medieval theology and revived 
Platonism. Here, however, we must restrict our- 
selves to a few briefer excerpts bearing more obvi- 
ously upon the gloss in question. There is no 
need of wasting words in introducing the charac- 
ters of Psellus’ dialogue ; a certain Thraz is sup- 
posed to be retailing to Timotheus the occult lore 
of a Mesopotamian named Mareus :° 


‘*Marcus,”’ continued I, ‘‘are there many kinds 
of demons? ”’ 

‘‘Many?”’ said he; ‘‘there are demons of 
every possible variety in form and body ; for the 
upper air is full of them, as well as the air imme- 
diately around us ; likewise the land and the sea 
and the innermost abysses.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said I, ‘‘if it be not too laborious, 
enumerate them severally.’’ 

‘*Tt would be laborious,’’ answered he, ‘‘ merely 
to recall those that I myself have cast out. How- 
ever, if you insist, I shall do my best to satisfy 

ou.”’ 
e Whereupon he enumerated many kinds of 
demons, including their names and their forms 
and the regions they inhabit....... In general, 
so he said, there are six main varieties of demons 
gisele A First, what he called in his local bar- 
barian gibberish. ‘‘ Leliourion,’’ a name signifying 
igneous ; this sort roams the atmosphere above us ; 
though from the sacred regions around the moon 
every demon is banished as a thing profane. 
Second, the sort that wanders in the air directly 
about us, a kind often simply called aerial. In 
addition to these, third, the terrestrial. Fourth, 
the aqueous and marine. Fifth, the subterranean. 
Last, the lightloathing and insensate. These vari- 
eties of demons all hate God and are hostile to 


men. ‘They are, so to speak, incomparably evil.* 


But the aqueous and the subterranean, and still 
more the lightloathing are malignant and baleful 
to the last degree. 


So far as concerns lines 131-134 of The An- 
cient Mariner, the baleful genius that ‘‘ had fol- 
lowed them’’ would belong in Marcus’ fourth 
division, the aqueous or marine; just as the 
‘demons of the earth or middle air’’ mentioned 
in the gloss to lines 345-349 belong respectively 


5T translate from the edition by J. F. Boissonade, 
Nuremberg, 1838, pp. 15, 16, 17, 18. 
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in his third and first. In the gloss to lines 393- 
397, however, there might seem to be a confusion 
of species: here ‘‘The Polar Spirit’s fellow- 
demons, the invisible inhabitants of the element,’’ 
are heard talking in the air above. Still, whether 
or not their proper abode is the water, an escape 
from their usual habitat should give us no con- 
cern. Coleridge’s poetic master also—his demon- 
ology is far more definitely articulated than Cole- 
ridge’s—permits the evil powers of all the ‘‘ ele- 
ments ’’ to gather and parley in the upper atmos- 
phere : 


For Satan with slye preface to return 
Had left him vacant, and with speed was gon 
Up to the middle Region of thick Air, 
Where all his Potentates in Council sate ; 
There without sign of boast, or sign of joy, 
Sollicitous and blank he thus began. 

Princes, Heavens antient Sons, Atherial Thrones, 
Demonian Spirits now, from the Element 
Each of his reign allotted, rightlier call’ d, 
Powers of Fire, Air, Water, and Earth beneath, 
So may we hold our place and these mild seats 
Without new trouble. . .® 


Psellus, I am told, was a main avenue through 
which oriental demonology passed into Europe. 
Is it improbable that Milton in his ‘‘ industrious 
and select reading’’ became acquainted with the 
dialogue Llepi évepyeias It is by no 
means impossible that both Milton and Coleridge 
knew also of a shorter treatise by the same ‘‘ Con- 
stantinopolitan’’ : twa wept dofdLovow 
"EdAygves. 

These references to Psellus and Milton are 
casual hints for the next editor of The Ancient 
Mariner. Let us hope that he will dive through 
the flotsam and jetsam of so many previous note 
mongers, and morosely follow Coleridge ‘‘ nine 
fathom deep’”’ to his real sources. 


LANE 
Cornell University. 


6 P. R. wu, 115-126; cf. Il Pens. 93-96 ; P. R. 1, 39-47 ; 
Iv, 201. 


| 
| | 
| 
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ENGLISH WORDS IN THE Lais OF 
MARIE DE FRANCE. 


Marie de France used two English words in her 
Lais, nightegale and gotelef. How are we to 
account for this peculiarity? The question is not 
without importance, for the use of these words 
has been adduced’ as a proof that Marie, in some 
cases at least, was translating from an English 
source. And surely it would be interesting to 
know whether or not she read Tristan, for ex- 
ample, in a French form or in an English version. 
Do the two words nightegale and gotelef allow us 
to reach a definite conclusion in this matter ? 

It is not enough to point out that, as Marie 
was writing in England where English had con- 
tinued to be spoken by the side of French, it was 
only natural that she should occasionally use 
English words.* This is simply stating that Marie 
might do so without running the risk of not being 
understood. But that does not explain why she 
chose to do so. Surely there was no necessity for 
it. French was the language of the public to 
which she addressed herself: at least she says as 
much in her Purgatoire de Saint Patrice. And 
supposing that among that public there were to be 
found a few English-speaking persons, totally 
ignorant of French, would it help them much to 
be told that ‘‘ rossignol’’ meant nightegale and that 
‘*chievrefueil ’’ was the French for gotelef; for all 
that the story would have remained a closed book 
to them. Clearly, if we are to account for the 
use of these words by Marie, we have to look for 
some other explanation. I think it must be 
sought in the influence of Wace over her. 

Marie knew Wace’s translation of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. This has been lately established with 


1G. Paris, Rom., xtv, pp. 605-606. 

? Prof. Warnke, Lais*, 1900, p. xxi, referring to the 
Chievrefueil, assumes that the original Breton lay bore a 
French or an English name according as it was told to a 
French or an English-speaking audience. But granting 
the existence of that very hypothetical Breton lay, why 
was it that of all lays only the Chievrefueil could boast a 
double name? Or if it was a feature common to all lays 
told in England, why did Marie mention it only in the case 
of the Chievrefueil ? 

* Ed. Jenkins’, ll. 2299-2300: Jo, Marie, ai mis en 
memoire | Le livre de ’Espurgatoire : | En Romanz qu’ il 
sett entendables | A laie gent e cuvenables. 
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certainty.‘ She more than once borrowed from 
him, not indeed the subject-matter of any of her 
lays, but geographical names and slight bits of 
information.» We need not be surprised that 
Marie felt attracted toward his work : for was he 
not also relating the exploits of the ancient Bri- 
tons? But obviously she got the material for her 
lays from some other quarter and her interest in 
Wace centered less on the matter of his stories 
than on his way of telling them. Although a 
greater writer than he, she took from him a few 
lessons in style and caught some of his tricks of 
expression, borrowed some turns of phrase, a few 
mannerisms. Compare with Brut, 10571-2: 


Asses ot a la cort barons 
Dont jo ne sai dire les nons.® 


lines 21-22 in Milun: 


En sa cuntree ot un barun, 
Mes jeo ne sai numer sun nun. 


and again Chaitivel, 33-34, Guingamor, 7-8.— 
There is in Lanval a peculiar passage that, as far 
as Marie is concerned, stands unique in point of 
style : 

Lanval donout les riches duns, 

Lanval aquitout les prisuns, 

Lanval vesteit les jugleiirs, 

Lanval faiseit les grans honurs, 

Lanval despendeit largement, 

Lanval donout or e argent : 

n’i ot estrange ne privé 


a qui Lanval n’eiist doné. 209-216 


Is not such a striking repetition of the same 
word at the beginning of a series of lines very 
much after the manner of the following passage 
from Wace 


[Artur] Donna déduiz, donna balez, 
Donna levriers, donna brachez, 
Donna pélices, donna dras, | 


* Brugger, Zis. f. fr. Spr. u. [it., xx, pp. 122, 129, 152 ; 
F. Lot, Rom., xxvui, p. 47, n. 2. Cp. Zs. f. rom. Phil., 
XxXIX, p. 44, n. 1. 

5Cp. Dous Amanz, ll. 7-8, and Brut, ed. Le Roux de 
Lincy, ll. 10589-10590, and see Edith Rickert, Marie de 
France: Seven lays done into English, p. 181. 

®Cp. Rou, ed. Andresen, 1, ll. 6736-6737: “En la 
terre aveit un baron | mais io ne sai dire son non.”’ 

™ Marie certainly knew and liked Wace’s brilliant de- 
scription of King Arthur’s court: the beginning of her 
Lanval owes a few touches to it. Cp. Lanval, 1. 5 ff., and 
Wace, ll. 10020-10025 and Il. 10894-10900. 
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Donna copes, donna hénas. . . 
Donna argent et donna or, 
Donna le miex de son trésor.2 10879 ff. 


If we come now to the use of foreign words, we 
see that, here too, Marie might have taken ex- 
ample from Wace. Speaking of the dolmens at 
Stonehenge, he says : 

Breton les solent en bretans 

Apeler Karole as gaians 

Senhange ont non en anglois 

Pierres pandues en frangois. 

Brut, ll. 8383-6. 

A little before coming to this passage, Merlin had 
said to the king : 

Fai ci aporter la carole 

Que gaiant firent en Irlande. Il. 8246-7. 

Let us turn now to the Latin original from 
which we know Wace was translating. It reads 
in the passage from which we have quoted lines 
8246-7 of the translation: ‘‘Si perpetuo opere 
sepulturam virorum decorare volueris, mitte pro 
chorea gigantum, que est in Killarao monte Hy- 
berniz.’’® But there is not a word in Geoffrey 
which corresponds to lines 8383-6 of Wace. Of 
course, Senhange was the name actually used in 
England, and Wace writing in French found it 
expedient to give a translation of it for the benefit 
of his French readers. Yet the fact that he did 
not find Senhange in his original and need not 
have mentioned it at all, points to his taking a 
certain delight in showing off his knowledge of 
several languages. He certainly likes to discourse 
at length on etymologies, however far-fetched they 
may be, and he is always careful then to give a 
French rendering, no matter how fanciful, of the 
foreign words he quotes. After he has told us 
how, in a meeting to which the Saxons had come 
with their knives under their garments, the unsus- 
picious and unarmed Britons were massacred on 
the order Nemet oure saxas shouted by the Saxon 
chief Hengist, he goes on to say that King Vor- 
tigern was obliged to hand over to the Saxons a 


good part of his land : 
Lor otréa an fié Sucexe 
Et tot Essexe et Midelsexe... 
Por remambrer la traison 


8 Cr. ll. 10499-10516. 
Historia regum Britannia, ed. San-Marte, 10, p. 
109. 
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Des costiax orent ensi non. 
Sexes ce dient li Englois, 
Plusors costiax sont en frangois. 
Brut, 1. 7473 ff. 


But here again he had to go out of his way to 
indulge his linguistic tastes: Geoffrey knows 
nothing of such a derivation. Elsewhere he 
notes that French people could not pronounce 
Londaine in the right manner, but must say 
Londre as best they could.” Whatever may be 
Wace’s ultimate motive in passages of that de- 
scription, whether he himself believes in the ety- 
mologies he deduces so seriously, or imagines that 
he is giving his readers invaluable bits of infor- 
mation, or, as indeed is more probable, takes a 
genuine delight in that very medley of languages, 
the fact remains that such occurrences are by no 
means infrequent with him ; indeed frangois at 
the end of a line seems to call for englois at the 
end of the next one.” 

Now, is it going too far to suppose that Marie 
was struck by the recurrence of that rhyme and 
much interested in the varied samples of linguistic 
information of which it was generally a sure 
token? She may well have thought that this 
also was a device which belonged to the technique 
as it were of Breton story-telling. Compare with 
the lines 8383-8386 of Brut quoted above, the 
following passage from Lwaiistie : 


Laiistic a nun. . 

Si lapelent en lur pais : 

ceo est russignol en Franceis 
e nihtegale en dreit Engleis. 


And when in Chievrefueil, 1. 115-116, she writes 


Gotelef lapelent Engleis 
Chievrefueil le nument Franceis, 


although the wording seems to imply that there is 
an English as well as a French version of the lay, 
is not Marie simply giving a literal rendering of 
the word ‘‘chievrefueil,’’ just as Wace, when he 


10 Brut, 1. 3845 ff. Cp. Rou, ll. 47-80. 

1 Tn cases of that kind, the requirements of the rhyme 
are never to be overlooked. Cp. with the following lines 
in Geoffrey ‘‘ Prater hos non remansit princeps alicujus 
pretii citra Hispaniam, qui ad istud edictum non veniret ’’ 
(p. 133, rx, 12) Wace’s rendering: ‘‘I n’ot baron 
jusqu’en Espaigne, | Ne jusqu’al Flum en Alemaigne, | Qui 
a la feste ne venist, | Por ce que la somonse oist.’’ Brut, 
1. 10597 ff. 
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writes ‘‘Pierres pandues en frangois’’ seems to 
point to a genuine French appellation of the 
Stonehenge dolmens, but is really putting into 
French the meaning of the English word.” 

It would seem, therefore, that little significance 
is to be attached to the use of the words gotelef 
and nightegale by Marie de France. It was with 
her a mere mannerism, suggested most probably 
by a reading of Wace’s works. Any attempt to 
base on that use an argument as to the probable 
language of Marie’s sources is unwarranted. 


Lucien Fou.et. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


EXORCISM WITH A STOLE. 
(Second article.*) 


Although the custom of exorcising with a stole 
may owe its ecclesiastical adoption to a popular 
belief in the efficacy of a special garb in dealing 
with the Powers of darkness, and though such a 
belief may border upon the realm of folk-lore, 
exorcism with a stole is not folk-lore? but a regular 
liturgical usage, practised, as Mr. Bédier writes,* 
long before the thirteenth century, and practised 
even now by the Roman Catholic Church. 

How was this kind of exorcism actually per- 
formed? No one, perhaps, is better qualified to 
answer our question than is the Franciscan Hie- 
ronymus Mengus, whose work on exorcisms was 
printed ‘‘ De licentia Superiorum,’’—‘‘ Bononia, 
Apud Io. Rosium. Mpixxxvut.’? The main 
title of this book is Eversio Demonum e Cor- 
poribus Oppressis, followed in smaller type by a 
subtitle which will indicate sufficiently for our 
needs from what sources Mengus derived his 


™ Outside of the two passages just quoted, the rhyme 
Franceis : Engleis occurs once more—in a very character- 
istic connection—in Milun, ll. 385-388: El Munt Seint 
Michiel s’assemblerent ; | Norman e Bretun i alerent | e li 
Flamenc e li Franceis; | mes n’i ot guaires des Engleis. 
‘“‘Engleis” is not found elsewhere in the Lais, ‘‘ Fran- 
ceis”” only once, in the middle of a line ( Chaitivel, 1. 77). 

*See Modern Language Notes for December, 1904, p. 235. 

? Instead of “‘folklore,’’ ib., p. 236, col. 2 at top, read 
‘superstition.’ 

In a letter of December 31, 1904. 
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recipes for driving out devils : Qum diuorum, tum 
aliorum auctorum potentissimos, et efficaces in 
malignos spiritus propulsandos, et maleficia ab 
energumenis pellenda, continens Exorcismos [then, 
in still smaller type] Ab innumeris mendis, quam 
temporum iniuria, quam hominum incuria scate- 
bant expurgatos, vartisq ; Documentis, ac Rubricis, 
cum suis Benedictionibus exornatos. 

Without stopping to learn from Mengus how 
and why the devil entered into the bodies of his 
victims, or by what signs they betrayed their 
unhappy condition, or, finally, what exits the 
devil was wont to use in going forth, we shall 
endeavour to ascertain from our authority how 
exorcism with a stole was performed. The cere- 
mony varied, no doubt, from age to age, and, as 
Mengus intimates, various writers, both within 
and without the Church, had allowed errors to 
mar the ritual, yet it is hardly probable that any 
essential differences, save in the formulas uttered, 
had crept into the ceremony of exorcising with a 
stole between the days when the fabliau of Estula 
took literary form and the time when the farce of 
Pathelin came into existence; for there is a 
wonderful persistency in ecclesiastical habits ; no 
great institution has preserved the beliefs, the 
customs, and the costumes of the Middle Ages so 
faithfully as has the Church, and it is safe to 
assume that the information wherewith Mengus 
supplies us is pretty accurate. 

Mengus tells us that the exorcism is best performed 
in a church and that the priest who is to undertake 
the arduous task should fast for three days, dress 
according to his Order, and with meekness and 
consciousness of sin, trusting not himself but God, 
and after many devout, and fearless genuflexions 
should thrice make the sign of the cross on his 
brow and say : 

In nomine Par¥atris, et Fivfalii, et Spiritus sancti. 

Amen.” 
Hereupon he crosses himself on brow, mouth and 
breast ; then utters another formula ; then another ; 
then, going toward the possessed, the priest crosses 
him on brow, mouth, and breast ; after which he 
ends another formula thus : 
‘Per signum Crucis} de inimicis nostris liberet te Deus 
noster.’? 4 


*Pp. 15. 
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“Now the exorcist is to put the stole over the 
neck of the possessed, and laying his hand on the 
other’s head, he shall say : 


‘*Q Vos omnes abominabiles, ac rebelles Dei, coniuro 
vos spiritus, adiuro, voco, constrigo, euuoco, contendo, et 
contestor ubicumque sitis in homine isto, per PabKtrem, et 
et Spiritum> sanctum, et per potentissimum 
nomen Dei Heloy># forte, et admirabile exorcizo te, et 
adiuro vos spiritus, ac impero vobis auctoritate qua 
fungor, per virtutem Dei, et sapientissimi creatoris, qui 
cuncta creauit, tenens vos in sua potestate, a qua fugere 
non potestis, ut incontinenti verba coniurationis mee 
intelligatis, et virtutem; et sentiatis vos victos ex pre- 
cepto vobis facto, nunc ab ista creatura Dei. N. et imagine 
Christi non audeatis recedere, absque licentia mei pre- 
cepti, et sic sitis legati, et incatenati, sicut sancti Dei 
ligauerunt demones cum catenis igneis. 

Hie Exorcista ligando Stolam ad collum obsessi cum tribus 
nodis dicat. 

Ita cum stola iucunditatis ego vos ligo. In nomine 
ParHtris, et et Spiritus sancti. Amen.’ ® 


We need not follow this exorcism to the end. 
The devil is well threatened, he hears himself and 
his crew bluntly described, and if he persists on 
remaining till the end of Exorcismus primis, which 
covers some thirty-four pages, the exorciser must 
repeat from page 19. 

Hieronymus Mengus has comparatively little to 
say as to the use of the stole, and for further 
knowledge we must turn to another authority, the 
Thesaurus Exorcismorum atque Coniurationum, 
terribilium, potentissimorum, efficacissimorum cum 
Practica probatissima: ete., a compilation author- 
ised in 1606 and published twenty years later at 
Cologne. The Thesaurus opens with the treatise 
by Valerius Polydorus of Padua. Next comes 
the Flagellum Demonum of Mengus (pages 236- 
433), a work very similar to that already cited, 
and this is followed by his Fustis Demonum (pages 
433-617). 

Valerius Polydorus speaks more fully of the use 
of the stole than Mengus. Under the sixth pre- 
liminary exorcism (page 42) Valerius declares 
that if the [evil] spirit shall not have yielded 
when called, the exorciser shall chide and upbraid 
him in all patience and with learning until at 
length he come up ; but if he still neglect to come 
up, the exorciser shall not desist and he shall of 
course use the stole....... But if the spirit 
comes up, the exorciser, standing, and making 


5 Pp, 16-17. 
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ready the binding [no doubt of the three knots in 
the stole], shall read from the Apocalypse, begin- 
ning with ‘‘ Vidi Angelum,”’ and after the words 
**consumentur mille anni,’’ the exorciser shall 
lay the unfolded stole over the left shoulder of 
the one possessed, so that it may hang down 
equally in front and behind, and he shall tie it 
under the right shoulder, saying meanwhile, 

“« Sicut sanctus Dei Angelus virtute Dei, serpentem anti- 
quum ligavit et super ipsum signavit ; ita ego auctoritate ipsius 
te ligo, creatura reprobata, stola hae sacra, in nomine Patris, 
et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti ; et signo signaculo Sancte Crucis, 
Fut posternas (sic) te, cum omnibus satellitibus tuis, et obe- 
dias Deo, et mihi ministro ejus.’’ 

Nothing further is said of the stole till we have 
covered one hundred and two pages of Latin 
which might easily have put a worse Latinist to 
flight at the first onslaught ; then, on page 144, 
among the postexorcizationes occurs this direction : 
‘‘Hie incipiat Exorcista sacra stola Diabolum per- 
cutere, ex lewi persone obsesse flagellatione, et 
dicat immediate sequentia !’’—But we have the 
essential facts and need dwell no longer on this 
scene in which a priest with holy-water, cross, 
stole, and incense, and formulas as wierd at times 
as the Marmara, carimari, carimara of Maistre 
Pathelin, endeavours literally to ‘‘ knock the 
Devil’’ out of whomsoever one or more of the 
five causes enumerated by Valerius Polydorus ° 
had rendered susceptible to demoniacal obsession. 

As early as the thirteenth century more than 
one witness must have seen a comic element in 
these essentially theatrical scenes of exorcism, for 
not merely in the Jeu d’Adam of Adam de la 
Hale and in the fabliau of Estula is burlesque 
allusion made to a ceremony sanctioned by popes 
and saints and councils,’ but it is made a butt of 
laughter again and again. Does the fact that 
exorcism with a stole is treated in a tone of scof- 
fing jocularity indicate genuine disbelief in its 
efficacy? Hardly ; for however often minstrel or 
playwright seizes a chance to gibe the priests or 
turn their ceremonies to ridicule, there are com- 
paratively few examples of obvious incredulity. 
Blasphemy, then as now, could go hand in hand 
with faith. 


6 Pp. 6-7. 
™See Mengus, Flagellum Damonum, p. 240 of the The- 
saurus. 
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The allusions in the fabliau of Estula, in the 
Jeu d’ Adam, and in Pathelin are made by lay- 
men ; in the fabliau Du Prestre et du Chevalier ® 
it is a priest named Selvestre whom the minstrel 
Milon d’ Amiens chooses for a somewhat burlesque 
utterance as to this liturgical practice. Sire Sel- 
vestre has had the ill-luck to shelter a certain 
knight who forces his host to supply him with far 
more than the priest had meant to include in his 
bargain. Twice he yields to the knight’s demands, 
once at the cost of Dame Avinée, and once at that 
of his niece Gille. But the knight is relentless, 
and for the third time he dispatches his squire to 
the Chaplain’s bedside with a summons which 
causes that worthy to flinch. 


— Le mort me prengne et puis abatre,”’ 
Fait li Prestres, qui s’en vergoigne, 
‘¢ Quant je irai pour tel besoigne ! ”’ 
Tout li samble que che soit soinge ; 
Arrier se trait, de li s’eslonge, 
Et si se sainne demanois. 
Triés, angouissieus et destrois 
Fu li Prestres pour le nouviele : 
‘¢ Amis,’ fait-il, ‘‘ en lui cancele 
Maufés, qui emaint lui esploite. 
Portons i I’ yaue benoite, 
L’estole, le crois et l’encens 
Car je cuit qu’il est hors du sens,” ® 


Another ‘“ chaplain,’’ in a piece published by 
Méon,” on being bidden to rid a certain couple of 
a statue that keeps them apart, goes to the spot 
with holy-water, cross, stole, and psaltery. 


sénee li chapelain li geta 
L’eve beneoite 4 plain vol, 

Et li lanca V’estole el col, 

Et devant li la croiz li mist, 

Si le conjura et li dist : 

Es-tu deables anemis ? 

De par Dieu qu’en croiz fu mis, 


SCited by G. Schiavo in his ‘‘ Fede e superstizione 
nell’ antica poesia francese.’’ See the Zeitschrift fiir 
romanische Philologie, Xv, p. 307. Schiavo, to whose ar- 
ticle my attention was called by Prof. Karl Pietsch, gives 
two examples, with a few words of explanation. Schiavo’s 
article seems to have been intended to complete and am- 
plify a dissertation by R. Schroeder entitled Glaube wnd 
Aberglaube, Hanover, 1886. Of Schroeder’s dissertation, 
only 36 pages, which do not include his chapter on “‘ Der 
Teufel,’’ were accessible. 

® Recueil général et complet des Fabliaux, vol. 11, p. 82. 

Vol. m1, p. 300. Cited by Schiavo. Méon’s collec- 
tion was inaccessible to me. 
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Dont ci puez veoir la samblance, 
Te conjur, et par sa puissance, 
Que plus ne reperes céenz.”’ 


Another example is worth citing, and for two 
reasons. The first is, that it contains a burlesque 
formula, meant, perhaps, to resemble monkish 
Latin ; the second reason is, that the wording 
may have been suggested by the passage in the 
Jeu d’ Adam already quoted. Yet the similarity 
is quite as likely to have arisen from other cir- 
cumstances of too complicated a nature to be set 
forth at this time. 

This sixth example occurs in the farce of 
George Le Veau. Georges le Veau is a simple- 
minded husband, a forerunner of Georges Dandin. 
His simplicity is such that he allows his curé to 
rig him in a calfskin in order that Georges may 
cut a still sorrier figure before his wife. 


‘*Ceste robbe de paradis 
Te donne, que tu vestiras ; 
Puis, quant devers ta femme yras, 
Ton nom congnoistras en substance.’’ ™ 


A short quotation, beginning where Georges 
greets his wife, will suffice to show the effect of 
his shaggy disguise. 

Grorce LE VEAv. 
Dieu gard, ma femme. 
La FEMME. 
Vostre femme, villain infemme ! 
Ostez moy ce dyable cornu. 
GrorGEe LE VEAU. 
Et vrayment je suis revenu 
Pour faire ainsi que Dieu m’a dit. 
La FEMME. 
Ostez-moy ce dyable mauldit ; 
Mes voysins, venez cy trestous. 
Le Cours. 
Qu’i a-il? Alyson, qu’avez-vous ? 
Comment, vous nommez |’ennemy ! 
La FEMME. 
De l'eau benoiste, mon amy ; 
Je croy que je deviendray folle. 
LE 
Ganymédes, ca mon estolle. 
LE CLERC. 
Tenoris et conjurare. 
Le Curé. 
Diabolis inficare 
Super nivem dealbabor. 


1 Ancien Thédtre Frangais, vol. 1, pp. 395-396. 
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Ego volo, te prenabo. 
Que quiers-tu en ceste maison ? 
GrorcE LE VEAv. 
Rien que je saiche que Alison. 
La FEMME. 
Doulx Jésus, il me mengera. 


When Georges inquires who has made him as 
he is, the Clerc replies, 
**Qui? Dea, quelque peché infaict 
Que vous avez vers Dieu commis.?” 
‘*Ma foy, je te croy,”’ 


cries George le Veau, and promises never to dis- 
please Alison again. 

Whether or not the imaginary offence of Georges 
le Veau is to be counted as one of the five causes 
enumerated by Valerius Polydorus, the calfskin, 
with its long ears and tail, must have caused its 
wearer to resemble very closely some of the 
‘* devils ’’ with whose appearance the play-goers 
of those days were familiar * and the author of 
this farce could be sure of amusing his audience 
by suggesting a scene that many of them had 
witnessed and that all could understand. To be 
sure, the actual ceremony was not performed ; 
nor was it necessary, for here as in the five other 
cases the imagination could be trusted to call up 
vivid pictures of exorcisers at work. Maybe, too, 
the Church would have frowned upon a mimic 
exorcism by ‘‘histrions’’ as an unendurable pro- 
fanation. At all events, I have thus far met 
only one case in which the actual performance of 
this ceremony, despite its profoundly theatrical 
character, was not left purely to the imagination. 
This example is interesting, not merely for its own 
sake, but also because the circumstances are not 
wholly unlike those in Pathelin. 

In the fabliau Des trois avugles de Compiengne “ 
the minstrel Cortebarbe tells how a mischievous 
clerk, falling in with three blind beggars on the 
road to Senlis, pretended to give one of them a 
besant, and he performed the trick so neatly that 
each blind man supposed that one of his com- 


2 pp. 396-398. 

18 Hides of various kinds were no doubt often worn by 
actors impersonating demons. The Valenciennes Passion 
Play (1547) was illustrated with a miniature which seems 
to bear witness to the foregoing supposition. A special 
study of medieval theatrical costumes would certainly 
bring out a fairly large number of facts, yet the texts are 
scantily supplied with indications of this nature. 

4 Recueil général, vol. 1, p. 81. 
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panions had the coin. All four turned back to 
Compiegne where they enjoyed good cheer at the 
inn of a burgess named Nicole. When it came 
to settling their account the next morning each 
blind man looked to one of the others to foot the 
bill. The three beggars would have had to 
reckon with their host had not the clerk come to 
the rescue by promising to pay their scot, but he 
asked Nicole to get his money of their friend the 
priest, at church. Our landlord agrees and the 
clerk posts off to the moustier, where he finds his 
man. 


‘Sire, fet-il, por saint Germain, 
Entendez ga, .I. poi 4 mi. 
Tuit li clere doivent estre ami, 
Por ce vieng-je prés de ]’autel. 
Je giut anuit 4 un ostel 
Chies 4 .1. borgois qui moult vaut : 
Li douz Jhesu-Criz le consaut, 
Quar preudom est et sans boisdie ; 
Mes une cruel maladie 
Li prist ersoir dedenz sa teste, 
Entrués que nous demenions feste, 
Si qu’il fu trestoz marvoiez. 
Dieu merci, or est ravoiez, 
Més encore li deut li chiéz ; 
Si vous pri que vous li lisiez, 
Aprés chanter, une evangille 
Desus son chief,—Et par saint Gille, 
Fet li prestres, je li lirai.’’ 


Our clerk now says goodbye to Nicole and rides 
away. Nicole goes to the moustier a while later 
to get his money. 


moult fu engrés 
De ses .Xv. sols recevoir : 
Avoir les cuide tout por voir. 
Enz el chancel tant atendi 
Que li prestres se desvesti, 

Et que la messe fu chantée. 
Et li prestres, sanz demorée, 
A pris le livre et puis l’estole, 
Si a huchié: ‘‘Sire Nichole, 
Venez avant, agenoillez.’’ 


Nicole protests and demands his money, denying 
that he is out of his head, but the priest is true to 
his cloth, and at a word from him his parishioners 
seize our luckless inn-keeper and hold him fast 
while the priest gets his ‘‘ book,’’—not a text for 
exorcising, but the Gospel. 


L’ Evangille de chief en chief 
Li lut, l’estole entor le col, 
Més & tort le tenoit por fol ; 
Puis l’esproha d’ eve benoite. 


April, 1905.] 


It may be that Cortebarbe, like many another 
minstrel, had not been constant enough in his 
church-going to know precisely what a priest 
would read from under such circumstances ; for 
the ‘‘book’’ was possibly not the ‘‘ Evangille,’’ 
but some text resembling the Eversio Demonum 
or the compilation by Valerius Polydorus. An- 
other possible irregularity is that the priest does 
not fasten his stole round Nicole’s body ; but it is 
unnecessary to haggle over a minstrel’s jest, and 
perhaps Cortebarbe has told us truthfully how 
exorcism with a stole was performed in those days 
at Compiegne. 


RicHarD HoLBROooK. 
Columbia University. 


THE Motif OF Young Waters." 


Professor Child, in his unusually scant note to 
this dramatic ballad, makes no allusion to the 
striking occasion of all the trouble therein nar- 
rated. The similarity of situation presented by 
this ballad and several other well known poems 
would seem to warrant mention in another edition 
of Professor Child’s collection. 

In connection with the ballad King Arthur and 
King Cornwall, Professor Child discussed the 
group of literary remains represented by the 
Voyage de Charlemagne, the first tale in The 
Thousand and One Nights, the poem of Biterolf 
and Dietleib, and an Icelandic Reimur. These 
all present a motif which Professor Child does not 
maintain is identical, but with which he associates 
them in his index under the caption : ‘‘ King who 
regards himself as the richest, most magnificent, 
etc., in the world is told that there is one who 
outstrips him, and undertakes to see for himself 
whether this is so, threatening death to the person 
who has affirmed his inferiority in case this is 
disproved.’’ With such a motif as this Young 
Waters has not been connected either by Professor 
Child, Gaston Paris, Koschwitz, or Morf. 

We may compare Young Waters conveniently 
with the Voyage de Charlemagne, probably the 


* Child, Eng. and Scot. Pop. Ballads, 1, 94. 
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most familiar member of the group mentioned 
above. 

In the Scottish ballad, the king, queen and 
courtiers are looking over the wall of Stirling 
town to see a gay party of knights who are ap- 
proaching for a tournament. A ‘‘wylie’’ lord 
asks the queen : 


*O tell me wha’s the fairest face 
Rides in the company ?’ 


She answers : 


‘¢¢T’ve sene lord, and I’ve sene laird, 
And knights of high degree, 
But a fairer face than Young Waters 
Mine eyne did never see.’ 


‘*Out then spack the jealous king 
And an angry man was he: 

‘O if he had been twice as fair, 
You micht have excepted me.’ 


“ €You’re neither laird nor lord,’ she says, 
‘ Bot the king that wears the crown ; 
There is not a knight in fair Scotland 
But to thee maun bow down.’ 


‘* For a’ that she could do or say, 
Appeased he wad nae bee, 
But for the words which she had said, 
Young Waters he maun dee.”’ 


And he was killed ‘‘for the words the queen 
had spoke.’’ 

The Voyage de Charlemagne opens thus : One 
day at S. Denis when the courtiers were gathered 
about, Charles took his queen by the hand and 
questioned her thus: ‘‘ Lady, did you ever see 
any king under Heaven whose sword became him 
so well and the crown upon his head?’’ To 
which she foolishly replied : ‘‘ Emperor, you may 
prize yourself too highly. I do know one who is 
more graceful than you when he wears his crown 
in the midst of his knights.’’ When Charles 
hears this his pride is hurt. He is furious, 
demands the stranger’s name that a comparison 
may be made in the presence of the French cour- 
tiers, and swears he will kill the queen if the test 
does not warrant her bold assertion. Then the 


queen cries for mercy, saying she was only 
joking, and that this stranger is, to be sure, 
richer than Charles, but is in every other sense 
inferior to him as a chevalier and a warrior. 
Under threat of instant death if she does not 
reveal the stranger’s identity, the queen names 
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Hugo, Emperor of Greece and Constantinople. 
With renewed threats of vengeance upon his 
return if the queen’s statement is not verified, 
Charles and his suite start out on their famous 
expedition. 

Now, a close comparison of these two passages 
furnishes a similar situation: Upon a formal oc- 
casion, a king is told by his queen the unwelcome 
truth that some one outshines him in personal 
beauty and magnificence. Thereupon, the king 
at once turns wroth, and the queen, seeing her 
folly, tries to so ‘‘hedge’’ or qualify her rash 
statement as to mollify her lord. This she does 
by assuring him that really he excels all others in 
military strength and prowess. Not satisfied, the 
king solemnly vows to take vengeance upon some 
one,—in Young Waters upon his rival,—in the 
Voyage upon the queen herself. 

So much is common to the two poems, —cer- 
tainly enough to strike the casual reader with 
force. Now, the Voyage is a long poem, of which 
our episode is but the point of departure ; while 
the ballad is a brief dramatic recital shorn of all 
digressions. If we consider the two situations as 
at all analogous, which seems undeniable, the only 
considerable divergence is that in the Voyage 
Charles goes on a far journey to verify the queen’s 
statement, while in Young Waters no such inves- 
tigation is necessary. This journey occurs in all 
the other versions which G. Paris has identified 
with the Voyage (Romania rx, 8ff.), and this 
many will regard as the essential trait of the motif. 

It may be argued that in Young Waters the 
king takes vengeance only upon the handsome 
youth, while in the Voyage Charles tells his queen 
that if she has lied, her life shall be the forfeit. 
In both cases vengeance is the main thing. But 
we may note that Buchan’s later version of Young 
Waters, of which Professor Child had a very 
poor opinion, contains the identical brutal threat 
of Charles, when the Scottish king in his rage says 
to the queen : 

‘¢¢ Likewise for your ill-wyled words, 
Ye sall hae cause to mourn ; 
Gin ye hadna been sae big wi child, 
Ye on a hill sud burn.’ ”’” 

Percy’s opinion that the Scottish ballad, which 
was first published in 1755, was founded upon 
the historic amours of Queen Anne of Denmark 
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and a certain Earl of Murray, does not alter the 
interesting fact that we have here springing up on 
Scotch soil a very similar motif to what has already 
been recognized and labeled in an Arabian tale, 
in Germanic saga and in an old French chanson 
de geste. 

Whether or not there is any family connection 
between these different manifestations of this motif 
of royal jealousy, is another matter. I am only 
pleading for a fuller comment on Young Waters, 
which is not a poor ballad, after all. Would it 
not seem fair to Young Waters to connect this 
ballad, at least as a literary curiosity, with the 
long note Professor Child has added to King 
Arthur, &c., and to the parallels of Koschwitz 
adduced in his editions of the Voyage de Charle- 
magne and in his Sechs Bearbeitungen des alt- 
franzisischen Gedichts von Karls des Grossen Reise 
(Heilbronn, 1879) ? 


Wistar Comrort. 
Haverford College. 


A NEGLECTED VERSION OF QUE- 
VEDO’S ‘‘ROMANCE”’ ON 
ORPHEUS. 


In a recent number of the Bulletin Hispanique,' 
M. Camille Pitollet gives an interesting study of 
Quevedo’s well-known satire on woman, in which 
Orpheus is represented as going to the lower 
regions for a wife. 


‘* Upon a time as Poets tell 
Their Orpheus went down to Hell, 
To fetch his Wife, nor cou’d he guess 
To find her in a likelier Place. 


Down he went singing, as they say, 
And trolling Ballads all the way ; 
No wonder that, the Reason’s clear, 
For then he was a Widower.” 


Ete. 


This quotation from Lady Monck’s translation, 
published in 1716, will give the lay reader some 
notion of a right clever poem. M. Pitollet fol- 
lows Quevedo’s romance through French, German 


14 propos d’un “romance” de Quevedo, Bulletin His- 
panique, Bordeaux, Vol. vi, pp. 332-346. 
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and English literature, not without hazarding, 
also, some hypotheses on the thought-formation 
of the original satire. Two arguments may be 
urged against such hypotheses: (1) It has escaped 
the notice of M. Pitollet that the germ (if written 
later), or an epitome (if earlier) of the romance 
under discussion, is contained in a satire by the 
same author published as early as 1623 in the 
Flor de los mejores romances . . . por Arias Pérez 
(republished in the Obras completas de Quevedo, 
Sevilla, 1903, Vol. m1, p. 335). Here the poet 
feigns that he has returned from the lower regions, 
and says : 


‘* Por sacar 4 su mujer 
Dicen que cantaba Orfeo 
y él me dijo como amigo 
Que fué por vella allé dentro.” 


(2) A parallel study of burlesques of Hero and 
Leander, Pyramus and Thisbe, etc., in Spanish 
literature of the xvith century, makes me hesitate 
about associating a burlesque of a Classical subject, 
with any given work touching upon the same 
matter, unless specific reasons can be advanced, — 
M. Pitollet’s are not conclusive. 

It is the original romance which forms the sub- 
ject of the present note. M. Pitollet quotes the 
poem from the Parnaso Exspafiol, 1649, and gives, 
also, a variant from Sedano. 

Then he remarks (p. 334): ‘‘ Aucune des col- 
lections antérieures & 1648, qui renferment des 
compositions en vers de Quevedo, ne contient 
l Orfeo; ni le Romancero general de 1604... .”’ 

The poem was, however, published in Paris in 
1644, by Bense-Dupuis.? This would require only 


2 Cf. L’ Apollon | ov | P oracle de la poesie | italienne, | et | 
espagnole. | Auec yn Commentaire general | sur tous | les 
Poétes de I’ vne & de l’autre | Langue, tant anciens que | 
modernes. | Divisé en deux parties. | Par P. Bense-Dvy- 
pvis, | Secretaire Interprete de sa Majesté. | A. Paris, | 
chez Toussainct Qvinet, au Palais, | dans la petite Sale, 
(sic) soubes la montée | de la Cour des Aydes. | 
M.DC.XLIV. | Auec privilege dv. roy. | In 8°, 496 pages. 

The ‘‘ privilege dv roy’? is dated, @ Paris le 21. iour de 
Decembre l’ an de Grace, 1643. To this rare ars poetica of 
Italian and Spanish verse, as also to Bense-Dupuis’ other 
works, I shall devote a special study anon ; its copious 
citations make it as invaluable for fixing the chronology 
and the authorship of certain obscure poems, as Lorenzo 
Gracian’s, Agudeza y arte de ingenio. My own copy has 


at the end, with distinct pagination : La Mvsa | correa | 
0 la estufeta | de Madrid | —40 pages. 
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a passing bibliographical foot-note, if the version 
did not offer very interesting variants. Bense- 
Dupuis quotes the poem as illustrating a remark 
about assonance,—comme vous pouuez iuger du 
suivant, qui est de Don Francisco de Quevedo, sur 
la descente de  Orphée aux Enfers. 


A buscar a su muger 
Orfeo al Infierno, 
Que por su muger no pudo 
Baxar a otra parte Orfeo. 


Dizen que bax6 cantando, 5 
Y yo por cierto lo tengo, 
Que como baxaua biudo 
Cantaria de contento. 


Dizen que todas las penas 
En verle se suspendieron, 10 
Que no dexa para nadie 
El que es casado, si es necio. 


Al fin pudo con su boz 
Grangear los tristes reynos, 
Aunque el darle su muger 15 
Mas fue castigo que premio. 


Pusieronla en su poder, 
Mas con tal ley se la dieron, 
Que boluiendola a mirar 
Se perdiessen (sic) al momento. 20 


Yua el delante guiando, 
Que las mugeres sospecho, 
Que saben yrse y lleuar 
Mas no salir del infierno. 


Boluid la cabega el triste, 25 
Si fue adrede fue bien hecho, 
Y si a caso fd (sic) descuydo, 
El mogo aciertd (sic) por yerro. 

Esta historia significa, 
Que esto delos casamientos, 30 
Y ser maridos los hombres 
No es officio para ciegos. 


The relative value of the three versions ; the 
light that the Paris text may throw upon the 
history of the imitations and adaptations of 
Quevedo’s poem,*—especially in France,—these 


5M. Pitollet’s study might be extended: Lope, for 
instance, has a burlesque of Orpheus’ descent to Hell, in 
one of his earliest plays, Belardo el Furioso: to be noted, 
also, is Cyrano de Bergerac’s allusion to a burlesque of 
the same episode (cf. Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren 
Sprachen. . . . Vol. cxtu, p. 366). 

Dr. Pietsch calls my attention to the fact that M. Pitol- 
let doubtless got the suggestion, as well as the necessary 
bibliographical material for his article, from Otto Ritter’s 


p. 299 


p. 300 
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are problems which may well be left for M. 
Pitollet to attempt to solve. Bense-Dupuis fails 
to mention his source. It is very improbable that 
he quotes from a manuscript ; more likely he had 
before him some anthology, or an edition of 
Quevedo that has escaped the notice of bibli- 
ographers. In view of Bense-Dupuis’ position as 
royal interpreter, diligent search in the Biblio- 
theque Nationale might be well rewarded. 


Mitton A. BucHANan. 
University of Chicago. 


A FOURTH CENTURY POEM, 
ENTITLED The Pearl. 


The Middle English poem, entitled The Pearl, 
has received considerable illustration of late, but 
it is by no means as yet fully elucidated. In the 
present note I desire merely to call attention to a 
series of metrical rhapsodies by Ephrem the Syrian 
(fourth century), translated by Rev. J. B. Morris 
as The Pearl; or, Seven Rhythms on the Faith, 
in his Select Works of S. Ephrem the Syrian 
(Oxford, 1847), pp. 84-105. The first Rhythm 


‘On a certain day a pearl did I take up, my 
brethren. I saw in it mysteries pertaining to the 
Kingdom, semblances and types of the Majesty ; 
it became a fountain, and I drunk out of it mys- 
teries of the Son. I put it, my brethren, upon 
the palm of my hand, that I might examine it ; 
I went to look at it on one side, and it proved 
faces on all sides.’ 


The connection of this effusion with our Pearl, 
if there be any, must be slight, but this, and the 
rather copious notes which are appended to the 
translation, are at least interesting as showing 
how early the pearl was used as a poetical symbol 
by Christian writers. 

It is a singular coincidence that the Syrian 
poet, like the English one, took Jonah’s mission 
to the Ninevites as the theme of a poem, which 
is, however, almost entirely homiletical. This is 


note, ‘‘ Quevedos Orpheus-Gedichte in England’’ (Archiv 
fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen. ... Vol. cxt, pp. 
178-179). 
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entitled The Repentance of Nineveh, and gives its 
title to a book by Rev. Henry Burgess (London, 
1853), in which the translation is found. 


DANTE, Inf. 3. 40-41. 


Dante’s lines, 

Cacciarli i ciel’ per non esser men belli, 

Né lo profondo inferno gli riceve, 
seem like a distant echo of a passage from Em- 
pedocles (ca. 450 B. c.), a philosopher with whom 
Dante was acquainted through Cicero and Aris- 
totle, whom he honors in the very next canto (4. 
138), and with a favorite doctrine of whose he 
shows himself conversant (Inf. 12. 41-3). The 
Greek of the passage is: 


Aidépuov pév ydp ode pévos movrovde 
moutos 8 és xOdvos otdas drérruce, yaia és aiyas 
HeAiov dxduavros, 6 aidépos EuBare divas * 
8 Séxerar, orvyéovar wavres. 


This is quoted by Plutarch, Isis and Osir. 26 
(Morals, ed. Goodwin, 4. 87): ‘Empedocles 
saith also that demons undergo severe punish- 
ments for their evil deeds and misdemeanors : 

The force of air them to the sea pursues, 

The sea again upon the land them spews, 

From land to the sun’s unwearied beams they’re hurled, 
Thence far into the realm of ether whirled, 

Received by each in turn, by all abhorred ; 

until being thus chastened and purified, they are 
again admitted to that region and order that suits 
their nature.’ 

Elsewhere Plutarch says (Against Running in 
Debt 7; Morals 5. 420): ‘They [debtors] wan- 
der about like those demons mentioned by Empe- 
docles to have been driven out of heaven by the 
offended gods : 

By the sky’s force they’re thrust into the main, 
Which to the earth soon spews them back again ; 
Thence to bright Titan’s orb they’ re forced to fly, 
And Titan soon remits them to the sky.’ 

The only other ancient author who quotes the 
lines, with the exception of Eusebius, who copies 
Plutarch, is Hippolytus (ca. 225 a. p.), in his 
Refutation of Heresies. In the Ante-Nicene 
Christian Library (6. 294), the lines are as 
follows : 


| 

4 

begins : 
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Ethereal force to ocean drives the souls, 

And ocean spurts them forth on earth’s expanse, 
And earth on beams of blazing sun, who flings 
[The souls] on ether’s depths, and each from each 
[A spirit] takes, and all with hatred burn. 


Is it possible that the Middle Ages may have 
had some hint of this passage, perhaps by deri- 
vation from Eusebius? If not, the similarity is 
what we call accidental. Is it to similar accident 
that we must attribute Milton’s lines (P. L. 2. 
596-9) ? 

Thither, by harpy-footed Furies haled, 

At certain revolutions all the damned 


Are brought ; and feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce. 


WORDSWORTH, Prelude 1. 466, AND 
TENNYSON, Morte d Arthur 272. 
Does not the line, 
And on the mere the wailing died away, 
owe something to 
The orange sky of evening died away? 


ALBERT Cook. 
Yale University. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON GOSPELS. 


The Gospel of Saint John in West-Saxon, edited 
from the manuscripts, with introduction, and 
notes, by Witson Bricut, Ph. D., 
Professor of English Philology in the Johns 
Hopkins University, with a glossary by 
LanceLot Minor Harris, Ph. D., Professor 
of English in the College of Charleston. Boston 
and London: D. C. Heath & Co., 1904. 


The Gospel of Saint Matthew in West-Saxon, 
edited from the manuscripts by JAMES WILSON 
Brieut. Boston and London: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1904. 


It is singular that an edition of the Anglo- 
Saxon Gospels, issued at a moderate price and 
supplied with the usual critical apparatus of 
notes, glossary, and introduction, should be so 
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long in finding its place among the editions of 
standard Anglo-Saxon texts. The (as regards 
the text) comprehensive and admirable edition of 
these Gospels which was begun by Kemble nearly 
fifty years ago and completed by Skeat in 1887, 
apart from the fact that it does not embrace a 
glossary and that the notes are limited in their 


character, does not easily come within the slender 


means with which most devotees of Anglo-Saxon 
are provided, and besides, from the exigencies of 
an arrangement of the version with the glossed 
texts which it offers, the book can hardly be 
called a handy one. Thus it has come about 
that whilst Beowulf and the more important 
poetical texts of the Anglo-Saxon period are to 
be found on the shelves of every professor of 
English, the Anglo-Saxon work which might be 
expected to command first of all the attention of 
people of English race is seldom met with outside 
of the libraries of a few of our larger institutions. 
It is, accordingly, easy to see that Professor 
Bright and the firm which is issuing these volumes 
are performing a real service to scholarship in 
rendering generally accessible in a cheap and 
convenient form the West-Saxon version of the 
Gospels—that version which is unique, and of 
such special importance. The work of re- 
éditing these Gospels in such a form as I 
have described was indeed begun by Professor 
Bright several years ago, when under the auspices 
of the Clarendon Press he brought out his edition 
of the Gospel of Saint Luke (1893). The present 
edition of the Gospel of Saint John, however, is 
of somewhat fuller scope than the Saint Luke of 
the same editor, and indeed, embodying as it does 
the results of the most recent research, we may 
say that it has advantages even over Professor 
Skeat’s edition, as far as the West-Saxon version 
of the Gospels is concerned. Let us see what are 
some of the especial advantages of the present 
edition : 

1. With a view to pedagogical requirements 
the edition is provided with a full and accurate 
glossary (the work of Professor L. M. Harris of 
the College of Charleston) and the macron is 
used in the text to mark vowels long by nature. 
2. The arguments, pro and con, with respect to 
the divided authorship of the West-Saxon Gospels 
is fully stated in the Introduction, pp. xxii-xxvi. 
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3. Parallel translations of passages in the Gospel 
of Saint John from Aelfric and the other Anglo- 
Saxon prose-writers are regularly given in the 
notes. This interesting feature of the present 
edition was of course facilitated by the publication 
of Professor A. 8. Cook’s two series of Biblical 
Quotations in Old English Prose Writers (New 
York, 1898 and 1903 respectively). Wiclif’s 
version of the same gospel is also often drawn on 
for comparison. 4. Variant readings of the Vul- 
gate—from which, of course, the Anglo-Saxon 
version was translated—are systematically given 
in the notes wherever they are necessary to ex- 
plain peculiarities of the West-Saxon version. 
As Professor Harris had already shown in his 
dissertation, the Latin version on which the West- 
Saxon is based was not a pure Hieronymian text 
but ‘‘one that exhibits a set of Old Latin read- 
ings, some readings derived from independent 
recensions and some that represent the Irish type.’’ 
5. The Lakelands fragment of the Gospel of Saint 
John (ch. ii, 6-iii, 34; vi, 19-vii, 10) which 
Professor Napier discovered among the Crawford 
mss. in 1891 and published in Herrig’s Archiv. 
Ixxxvii, 255 ff., is reprinted in this edition. 

It will be seen from the last three sections of the 
above enumeration, that for the first time we have 
included here in one volume all the material ex- 
tant for the study of the text of one of the West- 
Saxon Gospels. 

The text which forms the basis of Professor 
Bright’s edition is, of course, that of the Corpus 
ms. (Ms. cxl of the library of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge)—only the rubrics which desig- 
nate the use of the various passages in the church- 
services being taken from the ms. in the Cambridge 
University library, and the variant readings of 
the other mss. being given at the bottom of the page. 
Wherever the reading of one of these mss. is 
adopted in preference to that of the Corpus Ms. 
this is indicated by italics. It is, perhaps, hardly 
necessary to say that this edition is based on the 
original manuscripts (a full account of which is 
given in the Introduction), the text of Professor 
Skeat’s edition having been carefully collated 
with these manuscripts. In view of the well- 
known accuracy of his predecessor, there was not 
a great deal left for Professor Bright to glean 
in this field. Still, there were corrections to be 
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made, and even where nothing was found to 
correct, as our editor justly remarks, there is a 
value in the assurance that all the details have 
been verified with the originals. As already indi- 
cated, the notes consist mainly of material for the 
study of the readings of the Anglo-Saxon text, 
and grammatical annotations, whilst not altogether 
omitted, take a second place. Among notes of 
this character, I would call attention especially to 
those on peculiarities of the Anglo-Saxon parti- 
cipial constructions. The plan of the series ren- 
dered it impossible, however, to print all of the 
material which the editor had accumulated in the 
course of his study of the Anglo-Saxon Gospels, 
and in view of the comparative simplicity of the 
language of these works, the method of annotation 
he has adopted seems unquestionably the wisest. 

In this carefully executed edition there is very 
little to criticize. One is surprised, however, to 
note in the Introduction (p. xxv) that Professor 
Bright seems inclined to reject the theory of 
divided authorship for the four West-Saxon Gos- 
pels. The converging evidence of peculiarities in 
phonology, syntax, and vocabulary as well as dif- 
ferences of textual readings in the Latin versions 
on which the respective Gospels are based seem 
to the present writer to confirm irresistibly the 
truth of that theory. The dissertations of Drake, 
Calloway, Shearin, and Harris dealing with the 
different species of evidence coincide remarkably 
on this point. On the other hand, there is no 
reason to suppose that the two (or three) trans- 
lators, who are responsible for the West-Saxon 
Gospels, did not live in the same place or that 
they were not contemporaries. 

We have spoken thus far only of the volume 
which contains the Gospel of Saint John. At the 
same time with this gospel, however, Professor 
Bright has brought out in a separate volume the 
text of the Gospel of Saint Matthew according to 
the Corpus Ms. with the variant readings of the 
other Mss. subjoined. It is, of course, unfortunate 
that, owing to considerations of expense, notes 
and a supplementary glossary at least could not 
have formed a part of this volume. The glossary 
of Saint John, to be sure, covers the ground 
pretty well for the Gospel of Saint Matthew also, 
so that it is the loss of notes which readers will 
have most occasion to regret. We are thankful 
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after all, however, to be brought so near to the 
possession of a complete text of the earliest of all 
extant English versions of the four Gospels and 
we cannot take leave of these excellent volumes— 
one of the most valuable additions that has been 
made for many years to the equipment of the 
Anglo-Saxon scholar as well as to that of the student 
of the English Bible—without expressing the hope 
that we shall not have long to wait for a uniform 
issue of the two remaining Gospels. 


J. Dovetas Bruce. 
University of Tennessee. 


THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 


The Works of Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher. 
Variorum Edition. Volume I. The Maid’s 
Tragedy, Philaster, A King and No King, 
The Scornful Lady, The Custom of the Coun- 
try. (The first two plays edited by P. A. 
DanieL; the last three by R. Warwick 
Bonp). George Bell and Sons and A. H. 
Bullen, London, 1904. 

‘‘The work will be complete in twelve vol- 
umes, and the last volume will contain Me- 
moirs, Excursuses, etc., by Mr. A. H. Bullen, 
under whose general direction the edition has 
been planned.’’ 


The problem before the editors of Beaumont 
and Fletcher is different from those confronting 
recent editors of other Elizabethan dramatists, as 
Kyd and Lyly, for Beaumont and Fletcher have 
been frequently edited, and a reliable text and an 
adequate body of notes have been established, 
chiefly through the labors of the Rev. Alexander 
Dyce, in what is probably the masterpiece of that 
excellent scholar. The present edition is, there- 
fore, in a way, a revision of Dyce’s edition 
(1843-46) ; but, while the editors have availed 
themselves of his work, they have given the texts 
a much more elaborate and scientific treatment, 
noting all variants in the early quartos and all 
emendations of importance by subsequent editors. 
The vast amount of labor that this method re- 
quires in the case of plays like Philaster and The 
Maid’s Tragedy, which passed through eight or 
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nine editions in the seventeenth century, will be 
appreciated by students ; and the scholarly man- 
ner in which the work has been done in the first 
volume gives assurance that the completed edition 
will remain for years the definitive one. 

The chief defect of the present volume is a sur- 
prising one. The editors seem strangely ignorant 
or careless of the critical work done during recent 
years by various students of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. The introductory matter accompanying 
the texts not only offers little that is new, but is 
usually a very inadequate summary of what has 
already been written concerning matters of date, 
authorship, and stage history. There is, for ex- 
ample, no mention in either introductions or 
notes of the elaborate lists of variant readings for 
the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, collected by 
B. Leonhardt and published during the past eight 
years in Anglia.’ So far as I have been able to 
make a comparison, Leonhardt has recorded the 
readings with less accuracy than the present edi- 
tors, but he is sometimes right and they wrong ; 
and in any case his work should receive careful 
attention from the editors of a variorum edition. 
Again, in the discussion of the sources of the 
plays, there is no mention and apparently no 
knowledge of Koeppel’s well-known monograph 
on the subject.* Again, in regard to questions of 
authorship, concerning which Mr. Daniel says 
nothing, Mr. Bond discusses fully the results of 
Fleay and Boyle from their applications of verse- 
tests, but makes no mention of the subsequent, 
supplementary, and in the main more conclusive 
investigations of Mr. E. F. Oliphant.* In conse- 
quence, the discussion of the division of the plays 
between the authors is far from final. Again, in 
the case of the stage history of the plays, it does 
not appear that either editor has gone to the 
trouble to consult Genest and collect a list of 
productions after the Restoration. 

In the case of dates and other matters of Eliza- 
bethan stage history, the editors are indifferent to 


1“ Die Textvarienten von Beaumont’s und Fletcher’s 
Philaster,’’ etc., Anglia 

2“ Quellen-Studien zu den Dramen Ben Jonson’s, John 
Marston’s, und Beaumont’s und Fletcher’s.’”? Miinchener 
Beitrage z Rom. u. Eng. Phil. Erlangen und Leipzig, 
189d. 

Works of Beaumont and Fletcher.’’ Englische 
Studien, XIV, XV, XvI, 1890-92. 
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anything later than the books of Mr. Fleay, nor 
have they analyzed his statements with any thor- 
oughness. The few independent suggestions that 
they offer are not particularly happy ; one may be 
instanced. John Davies of Hereford entered in 
the Stationer’s Register, Oct. 8, 1610, his Scourge 
of Folly, containing an epigram addressed to 
Fletcher and beginning : 


‘Love lies ableeding, if it should not proue.’’ 


Love Lies A-Bleeding is the second title of Phi- 
laster and one by which it is frequently mentioned. 
The epigram itself is none of the clearest, but 
nothing could be clearer than that it refers to 
Philaster, and consequently that the play must be 
dated earlier than Oct. 10, 1610. Yet Mr. 
Daniel, impressed with the resemblances between 
Philaster and Cymbeline, struggling to get a later 
date for the former than for the latter, and inhos- 
pitable to the suspicion that Shakespeare could have 
been the borrower, is moved to doubt whether 
‘** Love lies a-bleeding’’ may not refer to the 
Faithful Shepherdess (mentioned in the concluding 
line of the epigram), and not to Philaster or Love 
Ties A-Bleeding. In the end he rather gives up 
his suggestion, and it is worthy of note chiefly as 
typical of the way critical ingenuity may dally 
with the few definite bits of external evidence that 
remain for establishing the chronology of the 
Elizabethan drama. In matters of chronology, 
and of authorship as well, no treatment of one 
play isolated from its fellows is likely to be con- 
clusive. The evidence obtainable concerning the 
dates of all the plays by a given author, and 
indeed concerning the entire history of the stage 
during his period, must often be considered before 
the data concerning a particular play can be satis- 
factorily interpreted. It is perhaps a natural 
outcome of the division of labor in the present 
edition that each editor should confine himself 
somewhat too closely to the plays given into his 
charge and to the critical matter obtainable in the 
works of preceding editors. 

The failure to make use of the most important 
contributions to the study of Beaumont and 
Fletcher during the past fifteen years provokes 
the adjective insular, but it is, after all, trivial in 
this volume where the introductory matter is 
slight. Surely there will be no such defects when 
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the more elaborate discussions of stage-history, 
authorship, and chronology appear in the final 
volume. Meanwhile it is to be hoped that the 
intermediary volumes will show some broadening 
of the bibliographical horizon. 

Some details in the editing of the text are open 
to question. The plays are arranged in the order 
of the Second Folio (1679), although a chrono- 
logical order might have been determined with 
considerable precision and would have been prefer- 
able. The spelling is modernized ; and certainly 
the accurate reproduction of the misspelling of 
printers of the seventeenth century is hardly worth 
the labor involved. In some cases, however, the 
modernization seems unnecessary, as ‘‘ than ’’ for 
‘*then’’ throughout and ‘‘sea-beach’’ for ‘‘ sea 
breach,’’ though in the latter and similar cases of 
material change in the word, the original reading 
is supplied in the foot-notes, so no harm is done. 
The punctuation, too, is of necessity modernized, 
though there is some inconsistency, as generally 
the punctuation of Dyce (1843-46) is preserved 
and Dyce frequently preserved that of earlier 
editors, so that here—as frequently in reédited 
plays—we have neither the punctuation of the 
Elizabethan Age nor of the present nor of any 
definite period, but rather a mixture of many. 
This is noticeable in the use of the colon. Another 
inconsistency appears in the use of -ed and -’d in 
past participles. The apostrophe is apparently 
used when suppression of the final syllable is 
demanded by the meter, and -ed when the syllable 
is pronounced, but there are a number of excep- 
tions ; e. g., The Maid’s Tragedy, 1, 1. 43, con- 
fused, 1, 1. 132, forced, m, 1. 140, enforced, 11, 
2. 64, observed. 

The reading of the texts has been accomplished 
with eminent care and critical intelligence. The 
plays offer few puzzling passages and most of 
these have been solved by Dyce or his predeces- 
sors, yet the emendations here suggested are 
always possible and ingenious if not convincing ; 
as, for example, Mr. Daniel’s suggestion of 
‘*blears’’ for ‘‘bears’’ in ‘‘ That bears the light 
above her’’ (Maid’s Tragedy 1, 1. 75). Atten- 
tion may again be called to the labor involved in 
collating the variant readings of the numerous 
early editions and the difficulties in the way of 
absolute accuracy. I have had an opportunity 
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to compare the notes of the two plays edited by 
Mr. Daniel with some of the original editions and 
can testify to the accuracy and thoroughness with 
which this most exacting of editorial labors has 
been performed. The following errors have been 
noted in the course of an examination of portions 
of the Maid’s Tragedy and the fourth act of 
Philaster ; some of these may be due to differ- 
ences in copies of the same quarto, none of them 
are important. 

The Maid’s Tragedy :—1, 1. 149 Yet] but Q1, 
add Q2. 1, 2. 145, add hold] keepe Q 2. ny, 1. 
83, add gentle] Q 4-F, gently Q2 Q3. u, 2. 35, 
add thine eyes do] Q 5 F D, thine does Q 2, thine 
eyes does Q1. 1, 2. 81, add dull] dumbe Q 2. 
Iv, 1. 29, add thorough] Q 3-D, through Q1 
Q 2. tv, 1, 38, there lies] Q1, add Q2. tv, 
1. 157, know] had Q 1 add knew Q 3. tv, 2. 46, 
add laughter] a laughter F. rv, 2. 191. add Pity] 
A PittieQ 2. v, 4.205. add Did stay] Q 3-D, 
Staid Q 2. Page 2, ‘‘all the above mentioned 
editions, except the two last [Q 6, Q 7], havea 
wood-cut,’’ ete. The copy of Q 6 in the Boston 
Public Library has the wood-cut ; and so Greg, 
List of English Plays, etc., 1901. Page 6, the 
date of Kirkman’s The Wits is given as 1662 ; 
should not this be 1672 ? 

Philaster :—1v, 4. 37, add were it] it were Q1 
(according to Leonhardt) Q 6 F. tv, 4. 60, add 
hurt] strike Q 2 (Leonhardt). tv, 4. 112, add 
gently] gentle F. tv, 4. 124, add Enter... 
Guard] a guard F, 

A. H. THornpike. 

Northwestern University. 


ROMANCE PHILOLOGY. 


Streitfragen der romanischen Philologie. Von 
Evcen Herzoe, Privatdozent an der Wiener 
Universitat. Erstes Bindchen : Die Lautge- 
setzfrage. Zur franzdsischen Lautgeschichte. 
Halle : Niemeyer, 1904. 123 pp. 


In this first volume of a series of studies which 
we may expect on disputed problems of Romance 
philology, the author devotes eighty-one pages, or 
over two-thirds, to the question of the invariability 
of phonetic laws. He reviews the more recent 
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discussions of the much disputed problem, seeking 
to complete or correct them, and makes a number 
of interesting suggestions from his standpoint as 
an uncompromising advocate of the absoluteness 
of phonetic changes. He defends the introduction 
of this question, so much broader in its scope than 
the title of the book implies, on the ground that 
if there are no phonetic laws there can be no 
phonetic problems, so that the discussion of indi- 
vidual points then becomes useless. Many who 
hold views distinctly at variance with those of Dr. 
Herzog will be far from granting that the accep- 
tance of their position implies a relinquishing of 
the discussion of sound changes, but no one should 
be disposed to find fault with him for introducing 
so suggestive a preliminary chapter. 

It is not the purpose of this notice to enter upon 
the general question of the proper interpretation 
of the term ‘‘ phonetic law,’’ nor to review the 
sections of the book devoted to certain individual 
problems of French phonology (the development 
of ty; the words huile, orge, Orléans; the history 
of checked atonic vowels), although in them all 
the author gives evidence of diligent investigation 
and careful analysis. The most striking point in 
the volume is his proposed solution of the cause of 
phonetic change, to which pages 56-81 are devo- 
ted. It is here suggested that, after we exclude 
the modifications attributable to the psychic ele- 
ment, all sound changes are to be explained by a 
single physiological-acoustic cause which Herzog 
terms the Principle of Alternation or Principle of 
Separation (alternistisches oder Ablésungsprincip). 
Speech sounds are transmitted orally from older to 
younger speakers, who in turn become older and 
pass them on to a new generation of children. In 
addition, the speech-organs with increase in age 
are modified in certain fixed directions. The child 
learns a given sound which he pronounces with a 
certain position of the organs. But these organs 
change as he grows older ; they increase in size 
and their form and texture are modified. These 
changes of necessity alter the timbre of the sound, 
so that a child of the next generation hears in his 
father’s mouth a sound that differs, be it ever so 
little, from the sound which that father enunciated 
when he was a boy. Thus the acoustic element 
of the sound is modified in the individual as he 
grows and ages. When the transmission to a child 
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of the next generation takes place, the acoustic 
element remains unchanged ; the articulation how- 
ever is modified, for the child, with its young 
and therefore differently constructed organs, must 
articulate differently to produce the same sound. 
These changes naturally follow a fixed direction, 
since they are dependant on modifications in the 
producing organs that are always of the same 
general character.’ 

Each child learns his sounds from a number of 
individuals of varying ages, or as we might term 
it, from a composite individual whose age will 
vary for different children, but whose average age 
is always greater than that of the child. This 
theory would explain why a sound change is 
generalized by degrees, and why there is long 
hesitation between the old and the new, the new, 
however, finally prevailing, since the modifications, 
though varying in time, are always in the same 
direction ; why also different persons may have 
one the old, another the new sound, and why the 
same person may have the new sound in one word, 
the old in another. 

The author makes various applications of his 
theory to vowel and consonant changes. One of 
the simpler of these deals with the passage in 
French of intervocalic d tod. Assume an inter- 
vocalic d with light pressure. The pressure would 
be at its lightest in rapid speech. Assume then 
that in the most rapid speech there is bare occlu- 
sion. The next generation would reproduce the 
sound, but at an age when for their small organs 
smaller movements would be required to get the 
same acoustic effect. As their organs enlarged, 
the movement they employed would no longer 
suffice for so complete a closing of the mouth pas- 
sage. In this generation d prestissimo alone would 
become d ; in the next, d allegro as well ; and so 
on. Were the sound noticeably affected at the 
same time in all rates of speech, the contrast to 
the old sound would be so marked that conscious 
restoration would ensue. It cannot be inferred 


1The process may be represented in tabular form as 
follows : 


. To the Corresponds the 
Generation. Age. Articulation Sound 
youn x 
First { old a Xs 
young x. 
Second { old é, x, 
Third young X3 
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from this explanation that d in all positions, at all 
periods, or in all languages ought to become d. 
There are numberless varieties of d, depending on 
the character of its beginning and ending, the 
time and firmness of the occlusion, and the amount 
of surface of contact. Thus, for example, the 
Provencal z out of d probably goes back to a d 
with considerable longitudinal occlusion-surface. 

Should this theory of the cause of sound-changes 
find favor, how can we in conformity with it 
account for speech-differentiation ; for the fact 
that the same sound shows differing development 
in different localities? Either one of two causes 
may produce this. A speech-group may become 
separated into sections, and in one of the sections 
the process of change may go on more rapidly 
than in the other, as for example we know it to 
have been the case in Anglo-Norman. This 
difference of rapidity would be explained by acci- 
dental differences in the relations between the 
generations. Herzog suggests for the case men- 
tioned that the rapid changes in Anglo-Norman 
may be due to a reduction of the retarding and 
controling element through the death of a number 
of mature men killed in the battles of the Con- 
quest. The second cause of differentiation is the 
transference of the sounds into the mouths of 
those who previously spoke a foreign idiom, as 
for example it occurred in the Roman provinces. 
Such a group of persons has a different basis of 
articulation, and in consequence, to attain the 
same, or approximately the same acoustic results 
there will be different adjustment of the organs. 
This of itself is one prolific cause of ultimate 
acoustic differentiation, and superinduces a second. 
In a language that has long been spoken by mem- 
bers of the same speech-group, the sounds have 
become conveniently adjusted to each other in 
their place and mode of articulation, but if by 
transference of this language to the mouths of 
members of a foreign speech-group there arise a 
set of sounds similar in acoustic effect but different 
in articulation, the old adjustment of the combined 
sounds to one another will no longer exist, and there 
will follow a large number of new assimilatory 
changes. With the completion of such a readjust- 
ment, which we may observe for example in the 
earlier stages of the Romance languages, sound- 
changes will diminish in number and rapidity. 

In offering this explanation of sound-develop- 
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ment, its author recognizes that it is simply a 
hypothesis, claiming for it only that it is suffi- 
ciently reasonable to merit a careful and extended 
testing. It is difficult to see however in what way 
a decisive practical test can be given in the present 
state of our knowledge. If it can be made it will 
lie with the experimental phoneticians to accom- 
plish it. With the perfecting of their apparatus 
it may become practicable to compare accurately 
articulation and sound in the mouth of father and 
son, and in the mouth of the individual as child 
and man, and thus to determine whether there 
exists a regular progression in fixed directions. 
But this is as yet beyond the means at our disposal. 
So long as we are unable to make this test the 
explanation proposed must remain largely a theory, 
and we are justified in speculating as to whether 
the compensatory adjustments in the mode of pro- 
duction of the sounds as the organs grow may not 
be such as to neutralize uniform tendencies in 
definite directions. More or less of such adjust- 
ment must undoubtedly take place. 

The theory in a part of its scope bears some 
resemblance to the effort which has been made to 
explain changes as arising from imperfect imitation 
by children of the sounds which reach their ears, 
but this resemblance is only superficial and the 
advantages in such a comparison lie with Herzog’s 
hypothesis. It is however of interest to note, in 


the illustrative applications of his theory which — 


Herzog makes to individual sound-changes, to 
what a considerable extent vis minima, the ‘ law 
of laziness,’ would serve to account for the modifi- 
cations. It is to this class of alterations that the 
theory can be most readily and successfully applied, 
so long, at least, as we remain in our present 
ignorance of the character of changes likely to be 
produced in the sounds by the aging of the organs. 

Whatever be his attitude with reference to the 
nature and cause of sound-change, no student of 
linguistics will read Dr. Herzog’s book without 
being fully repaid by the clear and vigorous pres- 
entation of the questions discussed, and by the 
light thrown upon numerous individual problems 
in the course of the discussion. 


Epwarp C. ARMSTRONG. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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CORRESPON DENCE. 


Two Nores on PARADISE Lost. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


: 
Paradise Lost 5, 310-311. 


Seems another morn 
Risen on mid-noon. 

The commentators cite no parallel to this passage 
from any ancient writer. The following from 
Chrysostom (Hom. 6 in Matth.) may be worth 
consideration: ‘It [the star of the Wise Men] 
appears not in night, but in mid day, while the 
sun is shining ; and this is not within the power 
of a star, nay, not of the moon ; for the moon, 
that so much surpasses all, when the beams of the 
sun appear, straightway hides herself and vanishes 
away. But this by the excess of its own spiendor 
overcame even the beams of the sun, appearing 
brighter than they, and in so much light shining 
out more illustriously.’ To the same effect Igna- 
tius, Epist. to the Ephes. 19 : ‘The announcement 
was first made to all eyes by the appearance of a 
star which outshone all the celestial lights, and to 
which sun and moon and stars did obeisance.’ 
Add Prudentius, Cath. 12. 5-6: 


Hee stella, que solis rotam 
Vincit decore ac lumine. 


Paradise Lost 7, 364-366. 


As a slight supplement to my paper on these 
lines in Mop. Lane. Nores for November, 1901, 
I would note that Pliny, Hist. Nat. 2. 4. 6., makes 
the sun the source of the stars’ light : ‘Hic suum 
lumen ceteris quoque sideribus fenerat.’ 

For the word ‘fountain’ in this connection see 
Aeschylus, Prom. Bound 808-9, where he refers 
to the Orient as the fountain of the sun (#déov 
ayyai) ; God is also called the fountain of light 
(luminis fons) by Lactantius, Div. Inst. 2. 10. 

As for ‘gilds her horns,’ for which expression 
my earliest parallels were Italian, I can now com- 
pare Martianus Capella (fl. ca. 420 a. v.), De 
Nupt. 9. 912: 

Cynthia 
Auratis rubuit preedita cornibus. 
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OE. stdanéastan. 


To my note on Chr. 900 (The Christ of Cyne- 
wulf, pp. 180-1) should be added an extract from 
a predecessor of Jerome. The passage is from 
Lactantius, Div. Inst. 2. 10: 


‘ He also established two parts of the earth itself 
opposite to one another, and of a different charac- 
ter—namely, the east and the west ; and of these 
the east is assigned to God, because He Himself 
is the fountain of light and the enlightener of all 
things, and because He makes us rise to eternal 
life. But the west is ascribed to that disturbed 
and depraved mind, because it conceals the light, 
because it always brings on darkness, and because 
it makes men die and perish in their sins. For 
as light belongs to the east, and the whole course 
of life depends upon the light, so darkness belongs 
to the west ; but death and destruction are con- 
tained in darkness. Then He measured out in the 
same way the other parts—namely, the south and 
the north, which parts are closely united with the 
two former. For that which is the more glowing 
with the warmth of the sun is nearest to and 
closely united with the east, but that which is 
torpid with colds and perpetual ice belongs to the 
same division as the extreme west. For as dark- 
ness is opposed to light, so is cold to heat. As, 
therefore, heat is nearest to light, so is the south 
to the east ; and as cold is nearest to darkness, 
so is the northern region to the west. And He 
assigned to each of these points its own time— 
namely, the spring to the east, the summer to the 
southern region ; the autumn belongs to the west, 
and the winter to the north. In these two parts 
also, the southern and the northern, is contained a 
figure of life and death, because life consists in 
heat, death in cold. The day, which the first 
east supplies, must belong to God, as all things do 
which are of a better character ; but the night, 
which the extreme west brings on, belongs, indeed, 
to him whom we have said to be the rival of God.’ 


ALBERT S. Cook. 
Yale University. 


CHAUCER’sS dremes : lemes. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Srrs :—Dr. G. R. Noyes, in the December 
number of the M. L. N., calls attention to a 
peculiar rime in Chaucer; dremes: lemes (with 
open and close e respectively ; C. T. B., 4119- 
4120). But he is mistaken in thinking it is 
unprecedented, and that it is not noticed by ten 
Brink or Skeat. ten Brink has commented on this 
instance, and cited others in his Sprache u. Vers- 
kunst, 2ded. p. 191; and Skeat has not left the point 
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unnoticed ( Oxford Chaucer, Vol. v1, p. xxxv ff.). 

My colleague, Dr. G. L. Hamilton, points out 
to me that examples of the same phenomenon are 
to be found in Gower (Cf. Fahrenberg, Herrig’s 
Archiv, xcrx, 390, 408; G. C. Macaulay, Works 
of Gower, 11, p. xeviii), and Scotch poets (Anglia, 
Xvi, p. 128). 

J. S. P. Tarrock. 
University of Michigan. 


a Birrt.’’ 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Strrs :—In working through the early numbers 
of the Zs. f. deutsche Philologie, I came across the 
following, Vol. 1x, p. 494, in Rieger’s review of 
Erdmann, Ueber Klinger, ete. : 

Der Kleine Karl von Berlichingen ... . 
sogar: ‘*’s is gar zu schon,’’ und ‘ wart e bis.” 
Im letzteren Falle spricht er weder hochdeutsch 
noch frankfurtisch richtig ; frankfurtisch hitte 
er sagen miissen e bissi; dieses deminutiv schien 
aber wol dem dichten etwas zu gewagt und er 
setzte lieber etwas selbst erfundenes, das ihm der 
schriftsprache niher zu stehen schien. 

Without laying too much stress upon the infe- 
licity of Rieger’s phrase selbst erfundenes, which 
suggests too painfully the New York shop-sign : 
Selbstimportierte Weine, I should like to raise two 
questions : 

1. Could, to the author of Goetz’s famous 
answer to the Reichshauptmann (original edition), 
anything sound zu gewagt ? 

2. Putting the Frankfurt dialect aside, is—or 
was—there no German dialect having the word 
bis(s) in the sense of the English ‘‘bit’’ =a 
little? Perhaps some of our German specialists 
can answer the question. To me it would be a 
pity, if the German should be found without an 
exact equivalent to our ‘‘ Wait a bit.’’ 


J. M. Harr. 
Cornell University. 


A QUERY OR TWO. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Srrs :—What game is meant by Luftkegel, used 
by Polenz in his Glueckliche Menschen? How do 
you English reizsam, Reizsamkeit, coined and used 
by Lamprecht in his German History? These 
words are in no dictionary that I know of. 


H. C. G. Branpr. 
Hamilton College. 


\ 


April, 1905.] 


ANOTHER PARALLEL TO A COUPLET 
IN Hernani. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Strs :—In a former note’ I called attention to 
what seemed to me the probable source of lines 
501-502 of Victor Hugo’s Hernani, which read 
as follows : 

Moi, je suis noble, et de ce sang jalouse. 
Trop pour la concubine, et trop peu pour T épouse. 
The source cited in that communication is the 
following couplet from the Third Part of Shakes- 
peare’s Henry VI, Act III, se. 2, ll. 97-98 : 
I know I am too mean to be your queen, 
And yet too good to be your concubine. 

An exact parallel to the above cited couplets, 
spoken by Dofia Sol to Hernani and by Lady Jane 
Grey to King Edward II, respectively, is to be 
found in Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe, Act I, se. 
1, where Miller is represented as engaged in a 
violent conversation with his wife in regard to 
the intentions of the President’s son, Ferdinand, 
towards their daughter, Louisa. At the end of 
this animated colloquy the musician declares to 
his wife, who favors the marriage of the young 
people in question and is, therefore, desirous of 
avoiding an open rupture with the powerful Presi- 
dent, that he will go at once to the President and 
say to him: ‘‘ Dero Herr Sohn haben ein Aug 
auf meine Tochter ; meine Tochter ist zu schlecht 
zu Dero Herrn Sohnes Frau, aber zu Dero Herrn 
Sohnes Hure ist meine Tochter zu Kostbar.’’ 

Now it is well-known that both Schiller and 
Hugo were students and imitators of Shakespeare, 
and that Hugo was greatly influenced not only 
by Shakespeare but also by Schiller. Though it is 
quite likely that the ultimate source of the above 
mentioned passages from Hugo and Schiller is the 
couplet from Shakespeare, yet it is not improbable 
that Hugo was familiar with the citation from the 
German dramatist.* 


J. D. Bruner. 
University of North Carolina. 


1 Mod. Lang. Notes, Vol. x1x, p. 32. 
?In a subsequent article I shall consider in detail the 
influence of Schiller on Hugo the dramatist. 
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Nore on Spenser, F. Q., v. 5. 24. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Sirs :—In Spenser’s story of Hercules, F. Q., 
v. 5. 24, Iole plays the part which is usually 
assigned to Omphale : 

‘* How for Iolas sake he did apply 

His mightie hands the distaffe vile to hold,’’ ete. 


This looks like a bit of ‘Italianate’ mythology. 
Boccaccio has it in the first book of his Fiammetta, 
in his Amoroso Visione, xxvi, and in his Filo- 
copo, Bk. v. qu. 7. Probably it came to Spenser 
through Tasso, G. L., xvi, 3: 


‘*Mirasi qui fra le méonie ancelle 
favoleggiar con la conocchia Alcide. 
Se l’ inferno espugnd, resse le stelle, 
or torce il fuso ; Amor se ’] guarda, e ride. 
Mirasi Iole con la destra imbelle 
per ischerno trattar l’armi omicide,’’ ete. 


WILFRED P. Mustarp. 
Haverford College. 


ConFusiIon OF NAMES IN SUDERMANN’S 
Frau Sorge. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang Notes. 


Srrs :—So far as I know, attention has not been 
called as yet to the striking confusion in the names 
of the brothers, Gottfried and Max, in Suder- 
mann’s Frau Sorge. 

Page 103 (Verlag der J. G. Cotta’schen Buch- 
handlung 23 Aufl.) reads : Die Briider brauchten 
mehr Geld denn je. Max hatte das Staatsexamen 
gemacht und absolvierte nun unentgeltlich sein 
Probejahr bei einem Gymnasium ; und Gottfried, 
der Comptoirist, war alljihrlich etliche Monate 
ausser Stellung. On page 198, we find: Gott- 
fried, der Gymnasiallehrer, ein wiirdiger Mann mit 
strengem Gesichtsausdruck. . .. . Max, der 
Kaufmann, kam hinterdrein. 

Other passages agree with the second of the 
citations given above ; for example, Page 166: 

. eines Tages schrieb er an Gottfried : 
“ “<Schicke mir aus eurer Schulbibliothek ein paar 
Biicher. . .. . 
Pavut R. Pore. 


Cornell University. 


| 
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SpanisH gualardon. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Sirs :— An interesting and rather sensible in- 
stance of etymologizing along popular lines is 
afforded by a passage in the Siete Partidas of 
Alfonso el Sabio. It occurs in Partida II, Titulo 
xxvii, Ley X: ‘‘quando los homes facen 
algunos fechos en las guerras por que merescen 
haber gualardones, que quiere tanto decir como don 
egual de su merescimiento, et el fecho viene en 
duba . . . . debe estonce el cabdiello haber su 
consejo et alvedriar sobre aquello,’’ etc. (ed. of 
the Real Academia de la Historia, Madrid, 1807). 
The source of gualardon is a Germanic word, 
which, as Diez shows, Etymologisches Worterbuch, 
s. v. guiderdone, is represented by various Romance 
forms. The deformation of the latter part of the 
Germanic word Diez found natural enough, that 
of the first part of the word puzzled him a little. 
‘¢ Widerdonum (i. e. the Middle Latin form of 
the Germanic word) ist,’’ says Diez, ‘‘ eine leichte 
entstellung des ahd. widarlén . . . . wozu erinne- 
rung an lat. donwm verfiihren konnte. Das sp. 
galardon (i. e., the modern form of gualardon) 
liesze sich selbst aus einer in dieser sprache ziemlich 
iiblichen umstellung der buchstaben (fiir gadarlon) 
deuten, wire es nicht rathsam, siimmtliche sprachen 
an demselben vorgange theil nehmen zu lassen, 
und / auf d zuriickzuleiten.’’ 

We should not too readily assume a phonetic 
change of d to / in Spanish. Perhaps some word 
forms cannot be explained except as the result of 
the pure phonetic process ; it is probable, however, 
that analogy is responsible for the change in most 
cases, Aequalem, igual and a tendency toward 
popular etymologizing seem to supply the necessary 
factors in the present instance. 


J. D. M. Forp. 
Harvard University. 


CoNCERNING RApIvm. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Strs :—Now that interest in the alleged dis- 
covery of a new substance has somewhat lessened 
we may be permitted to remind our colleagues in 
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science of Benoit’s well-known description in his 
Roman de Troie. The fourth image in the Cham- 
ber of Alabaster holds in its hand an incense 
burner filled with ‘‘gomes esperitax.’’ Besides, 


Une pierre ot enz alumee 

Dont il n’ist flambe ne fumee ; 

Sanz descroistre art et nuit et jor ; 

Granz est li feus de sa chalor. vv. 14825-14828. 


F. M. WARREN. 
Yale University. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


The Grammaire sommaire de ancien francais, 
by J. Bonnard and Am. Salmon,’ is issued as a 
complement to the abridgment by the same authors 
of Godefroy’s dictionary, and is a simple, well-ar- 
ranged summary of Old-French grammar. Gram- 
matical facts and processes, however, lend them- 
selves to simplified treatments only at a sacrifice of 
essentials, and moreover, with the large number of 
hand-books on the subject already issued, only a 
work of rare merit has real justification. It is 
true that few of the grammars now on the market 
include a treatment of syntax, but that given by 
Bonnard and Salmon is too meager and eclectic 
to render large service. Advanced students will 
find in the book little they can use, and beginners 
would be hampered by the absence of index and 
table of contents. 


The well-merited success of Kr. Nyrop’s Gram- 
maire historique de la langue frangaise, of which 
two volumes have so far appeared, is indicated by 
the publication of a second edition of the first 
volume.? -Many additions and corrections have 
been made, the reviews of the first edition have 
been largely utilized ; a number of sections have 
been enlarged and some added, without however 
modifying the general correspondence of para- 
graphs in the old and the new edition. The 
increase in the number of pages is from 488 to 
551. In its new form, the work will retain and 
increase the esteem in which it is already held. 


1 Paris and Leipzig. Welter, 1904. gr. 8°. 70 pp. 
2 Copenhagen, Gyldendalske Boghaudel, 1904. 


